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UNESCO: THE FORFEITED BATTLEGROUND 
Editorial 


In the fall of 1953 the meeting of the American UNESCO Com- 
mission was held at the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis, 
Minn. For the first time the free voice of Ukraine was heard at this 
important conclave. Representing the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America was a delegation headed by Prof. Alexander A. Granovsky 
(U. of Minnesota) and Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki (Marquette U.). 
Unfortunately for the free world and despite the articulateness of 
these spokesmen, this occasion also marked the last time UNESCO 
officially allowed the leading captive nation behind the Iron Curtain 
to speak. 

This issue of The Ukrainian Quarterly is largely given over to 
a protest against some of the material published under the auspices 
of UNESCO, an organization which had been designed to promote 
cultural pursuits and, more important, to help create an atmosphere 
for the free exchange of ideas in the world. The protest is voiced 
by Prof. Smal-Stocki, who attended the 1953 meeting and who is pres- 
ident of the Shevchenko Scientific Society, an organization which 
for the past ninety years has led the academic resistance of the 
Ukrainian nation against Russian imperialism, both White and Red. 

Why is this protest important to the free world? 

Its value lies in revealing the totality of Soviet Russia’s 
sustained attempt to take over the world. 

To every American the machinations of the Soviet Union at 
the U. N. General Assembly have now become a rather familiar 
and dreary affair. We all have witnessed—if not heard—the shoe- 
banging of the Khrushchevs. We have almost become inured to the 
lies and blatant misrepresentations of all the Soviet representatives 
and minions. Their fervent pleas for a Summit conference, we have 
learned, are but rank hypocrisy. We see the General Assembly as an 
obviously political arena; our tolerance for exaggeration and hyper- 
bole at our own elections has unfortunately carried over to this impor- 
tant forum, where the stakes are international rather than domestic, 
where victory or defeat is not at all subject to the kind of checks 
and restraints mustered by a single electorate that is empowered 
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at regular intervals to confirm or reject men and policies. But the 
United Nations is not a town meeting, neither in its General As- 
sembly nor in its agencies. Nowhere to be found is that flowering 
of grass-root democracy at which ideas and methods are freely dis- 
cussed against the backdrop of a common belief in the dignity of 
man. 

Instead, the United Nations Organization is a battleground 
of the Cold War. To shy at the uniqueness of this sort of battleground 
is merely to be myopic. The proper analogy is that of military 
negotiations which are conducted under opposing guns in no-man’s 
land. Americans by and large still do not grasp this essential charac- 
teristic of a meeting with the Russians face to face. We may even 
think we do; but we do so only in the spirit of belly-to-belly selling 
of a tough prospect. We insist on seeing the Russians in our own 
image. 

And since in our naivete we do not grasp the life-and-death 
nature of General Assembly goings on—the shoe-banging is merely 
the height of bad taste—we are the less capable of comprehending 
the extent of the menace of Soviet machinations in the cultural 
sphere embodied in UNESCO. We do not realize that all the actions 
of the Russians spring from an ideological foundation. The Russians 
know that what happens in UNESCO is decisive. The sorry fact is 
that we, blinded by our pragmatic nature, do not. Seeing no battle- 
ground, we have seen no need to seize the initiative. And thus our 
appalling defeats to date in the Cold War. 

We talk of the spirit of free inquiry, but in our low-gear ex- 
pediency we do not demand its practice. We call our naivete and 
myopia tolerance, a tolerance which is debased and sharpened by 
the Russians on the UNESCO battleground into a devastating weapon 
directed against us. We find ourselves with an open ear to the most 
crass Soviet propaganda; we hear no objective truth. 


PROPAGANDA: COLD WAR WEAPON 


How potent is this propaganda? Is it truly something for 
Americans, possessing an unprecedented heritage of struggle for 
freedom, to become concerned about? 

In recent months two Americans belonging to Army intel- 
ligence units stationed in Germany have deserted to Moscow. Another 
couple—National Security Agency members—also defected. A colony 
of American Communists in Mexico is reported to be growing steadily 
in size. We now possess a history of casualties—the Hisses and the 
Whites are only the more notorious. 
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The propagation of ideas, we have got to realize, has become 
vital, not only with respect to the “neutral” nations but, far more 
important, to ourselves. We can no longer afford our growing pro- 
clivity for self-betrayal. 

Let us take, as an example, the case of the Ukrainian voice in 
UNESCO. 

Prior to 1953 UNESCO had been boycotted by the Soviet Union. 
At the Minneapolis meeting the Ukrainian delegation demanded the 
organization of the intellectual collaboration of all emigres of 
the nations subjugated by Moscow. Prof. Smal-Stocki also published 
trenchant articles in Svoboda, foremost Ukrainian American pub- 
lication, pointing out that Moscow’s goal remains always constant— 
a World Soviet Union. He warned that the Soviet Union, a genocidal 
maniac among the nations, was determined, as a preliminary step, 
to undermine the moral leadership of the United States, yet it was 
being accepted as a veritable torchbearer of “freedom, truth and 
culture.” “What a commentary on the present moral level of the 
free world—that is without God,” wrote Prof. Smal-Stocki, “and how 
wise is the Ukrainian language for its word, ‘crazy,’ formed by the 
composite adjective, ‘without God’——bozhevilny.” 

Moscow was quick to respond. On May 12, 1954, the Soviet 
Union (and its stooge governments of Soviet Ukraine and Soviet 
Byelorussia) joined UNESCO. Sent by Moscow were its agitators 
and its fanatics to train their ideological guns on our left-wing 
liberals, drawing-room Marxists, pacifists and deluded idealists ob- 
sessed with the notion of “co-existence.” At the next meeting of the 
American Commission for UNESCO in Milwaukee, Wis., a surprise 
awaited the crusading Ukrainian delegation. Whereas at the Min- 
neapolis meeting they had enjoyed the right of participation on dis- 
cussion, now they were informed that they had the status of “ob- 
servers.” Thus America capitulated at the very outset. 

But it was even an abject capitulation. The UNESCO director, 
Luther Evans, extolled the Communist bloc for their deigning to 
enter UNESCO and, categorically stating that UNESCO “cannot 
be the battlefield of ideologies,” asked “tolerance” for the hostile 
and committed Communist ideology. 

Where was tolerance for the ideas of the free world? What of the 
charge of Henry Cabot Lodge, then head of the American delegation 
to the U. N., that Evans employed eight fellow travelers in the UNE- 
SCO Paris office? What of the fates of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary? The 130,000 American casualties in Korea... 

Painfully clear was that the American nation had completely 
forgotten that there is a moral law under God that can be violated 
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only at its own peril. This distressing lack of moral fiber, eroded 
through materialistic preoccupation, has cost the free and the en- 
slaved worlds dearly. Today America is confronted by the night- 
mare of Cuba as a Soviet offshore base, while behind its back 
Moscow is organizing in Canada a Pan-Slavic front. 

And UNESCO, which Evans thought he could exercise with 
a few words whose magic seems to have been lost even in the West, 
has been typically ravaged. The Soviet Union inexorably grinds 
forward on its course, spurning its Nobel Prize-winning Pasternak, 
thrusting forth tirelessly its pseudo-scientific dogmas and its version 
of the liberal arts, impressing them not only on the hapless enslaved 
nations but, thanks to the favorable terrain of UNESCO, on the 
free lands as well. The final irony is that the money of American 
taxpayers largely supports this widening Soviet victory on the UNE 
SCO front. 

Surely it is time that UNESCO cease to be a prime functional 
organ of Soviet propaganda in the free world! 

For our very survival we ask that hearings be held before a 
special Congressional committee, at which leading American univer- 
sity professors hailing from the Soviet-oppressed nations be per- 
mitted to testify. To be throughly explored are the realities in the 
Soviet Union regarding: a) the unrestricted pursuit of objective 
truth and b) the free exchange of ideas and knowledge. 

The findings would be instructive and, it is to be hoped, stim- 
ulating for Americans. For one thing, we predict, there would be 
a welcome lessening of discrimination against naturalized teachers 
here who have escaped from the Soviet Prison of Nations. For an- 
other, the findings cannot but drastically re-shape our indifferent 
attitude to UNESCO. At the least, the cheap but highly effective 
victories of Soviet propaganda under UNESCO auspices will come 
to an end. But the findings can galvanize America into a long-overdue 
offensive against the mounting Communist threat—an old frontier 
and one which we must cross and conquer with the old belief in the 
inalienable rights of men everywhere if we are to survive. 





DISCRIMINATION AND BIAS IN TWO UNESCO 
PUBLICATIONS 


By ROMAN SMAL-STOCKI 
I 


This article is the response to a duty which the writer feels, 
as an American scholar, to evaluate two important publications of 
the United Nations Educational, Social, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). The basis of this evaluation is Public Law 565, adopted 
by the 79th U.S. Congress, which authorized this country’s ac- 
ceptance of membership in this organization. The Law states that 
this organization was established in order: 

...to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among 
the nations throughout education, science, and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world 


without distinction of race, sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations.* 


The first publication to be considered is The Use of Vernacular 
Languages in Education in the Monographs on Fundamental Educa- 
tion series, Second Printing, Paris, UNESCO, February, 1958. 

The work includes an Introduction followed by “A Continental 
Survey of Vernacular Languages and Their Use in Education” 
(Chapter I). 

The meaning of a vernacular language, according to the defini- 
tion given on page 46, Chapter II, of the Report of the UNESCO 
Meeting of Specialists held in 1951 in Paris, is: 

A language which is the mother tongue of a group which is socially or 
politically dominated by another group speaking a different language. We do 


not consider the language of a minority in one country as a vernacular if it is 
an official language in another country. 


There is an interesting editorial footnote to the definition: 


UNESCO recognizes that, while this definition holds in the generality of 
cases, for it to be universally applied and comply with the conditions governing 
individual particular cases, variations in emphasis and wording would be 
necessary. 

It is important also to take the other definitions of terms into 


consideration: 


* Here and in all subsequent quotations italics are added. 
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Mother or native tongue: The language which a person acquires in early 
years and which normally becomes his natural instrument of thought and com- 
munication. 

National language: A language used in the business of government— 
legislative, executive, and judicial. 

Pidgin: A language which has arisen as the result of contact between 
peoples of different language, usually formed from a mixing of the languages. 


It is clear from the definitions of these terms that the political 
qualifications of the nations speaking the pertinent languages are 
involved. Thus for a language to qualify as “vernacular” it must 
be spoken by a nationality which is in fact not a nation which con- 
stitutes its own independent political, social, and cultural entity; 
it means that this language is not used as the official language in 
the business of government—legislative, executive, or judicial. In 
short, the qualifications of a language as “vernacular” is the official 
recognition by UNESCO of the colonial status of a nation. 

Discussed in Chapter I, which is interesting and detailed, are 
the following topics: Africa with its 369 languages; the imperialist 
language policies of the English, the French, and the Belgians to- 
wards the vernacular languages of the natives; the American con- 
tinents with their hundreds of indigenous languages. Other areas 
considered are Asia and the Pacific with their problems of India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Philippines, Turkey, Iran, Nepal, 
China, Japan, the Arab-speaking world, Israel, and, finally, “Europe 
Including the USSR.” The information about the USSR and the 
Slavic world which appears on pages 41-43 of the UNESCO pub- 
lication leans heavily on E. Koutaissof’s Literacy and the Place of 
Russian in the Non-Slavic Republics of the USSR: 


Europe is a cross-roads of languages and cultures... the number of ways 
of speaking in the whole of Europe and the Soviet Union is therefore enormous. 
Of the main languages mentioned, only 26 (including as one unit Czech and 
Slovak, and the Serbo-Croat and Slovene) are official languages; the rest are 
vernaculars. Some of these vernaculars are dialects of main languages as Alsa- 
tian, spoken in France, which is a dialect of German, as Letzenburguer of 
Luxembourg and Frisian of Holland and Germany. Macedo-Rumanian, spoken in 
Greece, is a variant of Rumanian; Walloon of Belgium may be taken as a French 
dialect; Judeo-Spanish is a variant of Castilian; the language of the Faroe 
Islands is very close to Icelandic; Galician of Spain is similar to Portuguese; 
Ruthenian and White Russian speakers can understand Great Russian. 

Main languages which are real vernaculars in Europe, not including the 
Soviet Union, though some of them are also spoken in the Union, are: Armenian, 
spoken in Bulgaria, Turkey, and the USSR; Basque, spoken in Spain and 
France; Lapp, spoken in Finland, Norway, Sweden, and the USSR; Catalan, 
spoken in Spain, France, and in Italian Sardinia; Lusatian-Serb or Wend, 
spoken in Germany; Maltese, spoken in Malta (under British administration) ; 
Manx, spoken in the Isle of Man; Provencal, spoken in France; Welsh, spoken 
in the United Kingdom; Gaelic, spoken in the United Kingdom; Lithuanian, 
spoken in Poland, Germany, and the USSR; Karaite, spoken in Poland; Romany 
or Gypsy, spoken in varied forms almost everywhere. 

In the Soviet Union about one hundred different main languages are 
spoken; these include six Slavic (Great Russian, Polish); 11 Finnish; 43 Cau- 
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casian (Georgian is the most important); 27 Turco-Tatar; four Mongol; four 
Iranian-Manchurian (Turco-Tatar, Mongol, and Manchurian are classed as Altaic 
by some authorities), and some Paleoasiatic and Samoyede minor languages. 
“Soviet educational policy,” an authority writes, “has aimed at providing educa- 
tion in the vernacular; languages that had no written form have been endowed 
with scientifically devised alphabets and grammars, a work of great magnitude 
which is still proceeding, for obviously the earlier grammars were at first ap- 
proximations. These languages, whose alphabets were difficult and ill-adapted, 
were made to replace them by simpler Latin and later by the Russian script, 
which made the art of reading and writing more accessible to the masses. 
In time, the need for a unifying language led to the introduction of compulsory 
Russian and the concomitant use of the Russian alphabet for most vernaculars. 
With the extension of compulsory attendance from four to seven or eight years, 
and the provision of boarding schools for pupils from outlying villages, the 
standards for proficiency in Russian are likely to improve. This will help solve 
the problem of more advanced education among minor linguistic groups. 

So far there have been no attempts at devising a simplified form of pidgin- 
Russian. The aim seems to be a bilingual population proud of its own national 
achievements, yet enjoying access to the wider world through Russian. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that even great Russian 
writers have not scorned the work of translating from other languages, the 
modern Soviet writers consider it part of their vocation. As a consequence, 
usually good translations of both major European works and popular native 
songs and epics are available in Russian. A Chukchi may read the Manas and 
a Karelian the works of Rustavelli in Russian. This is admittedly not the best 
way of knowing the poetry of other nations but it broadens the range of reading 
of the multilingual population of the USSR and enables small linguistic groups 
to participate in the intellectual life of a much larger community.1 


I 


On this presentation of the language problems of the USSR 
and its sphere of influence we offer the following remarks: 


(1) The information about the Soviet Union is, in comparison 
with the abundance of data on the other countries, superficial and 
misleading. Responsible along with UNESCO for this are the United 
States delegate to UNESCO, Dr. M. Swadesh of Columbia University, 
and the U.S. Department of State. The USSR joined UNESCO in 
1954 and therefore shares responsibility for the second printing of 
this work. 

(2) From the linguistic point of view it is inadmissible to mix 
state units with existing languages and to treat “as one unit” Czech 
and Slovak, because the linguistic fact is that in existence are two 
separate units, Czech and Slovak. It is also inadmissible to establish 
as one unit Serbo-Croat and Slovene because, again, there exist at 
least two units, Serbo-Croat and Slovene. (In our opinion it is better 
to operate with three units because of the developed differences 
between Croat and Serb. In fact, however, in Yugoslavia there is 


1E. Koutaissof, Literacy and the Place of Russian in the Non-Slavic Re- 
publics of the USSR. Regional paper on vernacular languages, No. 21, Paris, 
1951. M.S. 
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yet a fourth unit, Macedonian, which was completely disregarded 
in the UNESCO publication.) 

(3) Only the twenty-six main languages in Europe and USSR 
are declared as “official languages’; the rest are “vernaculars.” 
“Some of these vernaculars are dialects of main languages,” or 
“variants.” Here, among mention of Alsatian, Letzenburguer, Frisian, 
Walloon, etc., is also to be found: “Ruthenian and White Russian 
speakers can understand Great Russian.” 

The inclusion of “Ruthenian and White Russian” in this para- 
graph discussing the dialects or variants of main languages and 
the statement, “Ruthenian and White Russian speakers can under- 
stand Great Russian,” induce the false idea in the reader that 
“Ruthenian and White Russian” are in the same linguistic relation 
to Great Russian as the enumerated “dialects or variants to their 
main languages.” This is contrary to linguistic fact and is simply 
Russian imperialist propaganda. 

(4) We object to the term “Ruthenian.” This medieval term is 
justified for the proper era and area (as “Bohemian,” “Hungarian,” 
etc.), but for scholarly publications of our time the correct con- 
temporary usage is called for, i.e., Czech, Magyar, etc., as are also 
to be found in the UNESCO publication. Consequently, the term 
“Ruthenian” here is misleading and inaccurate; Ukrainian should 
be used instead. This term is known to the editors, for we find in 
Appendix I, page 142, under the “Tentative Classification of the 
Languages Spoken in the World Today,” “Ruthenian (or Ukrainian), 
(Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania).”’ 


(5) We object also to the confusing term “White Russian,” 
which customarily is used as a political term antithetically to “Red 
Russian.” 

(6) The languages of these two Slavic nations legitimately 
merit in UNESCO publications the application of proper scientific 
terminology because their states, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic and the Byelo-Russian Socialist Republic, are charter mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Consequently, for these languages only 
the terms “Ukrainian” and “Byelo-Russian” should be used in the 
official publications of the United Nations. 

These two republics, it is to be recalled, have been members of 
UNESCO since May 12, 1954. 

(7) The information about the territories where these lan- 
guages are spoken is wholly nonsensical and contrary to fact: 
"Ruthenian (or Ukrainian), (Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania).” 


Oe are. 
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Equally nonsensical is it to insist, as is done on page 142, that “Rus- 
sian” is spoken in “Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland.” 

The fact is that just as there exists a Bulgarian, Czech and Slovak 
Polish, Serbo-Croat, and Slovene linguistic and ethnographic ter- 
ritory (see page 142), there also exists Ukrainian and a Byelo-Rus- 
sian linguistic and ethnographic territory in the mentioned republics 
of these nations. But to mention only “Ruthenian and White Rus- 
sian minorities” and not to mention the proper Ukrainian and 
Byelo-Russian linguistic territories is confusing. 

(8) The term “Russian,” which is used without explanation, 
alternating with “Great Russian,” is confusing in its linguistic use; 
therefore, we prefer the term “Muscovite,” because the “Russian 
Federated Soviet Socialist Republic,” which uses this term “Rus- 
sian” in its political meaning, is a multinational and multilingual 
state encompassing the rest of the old Czarist Russian empire, the 
national and linguistic nucleus of which is the Muscovite nation and 
its language. 

(9) Taking into consideration the definition above of the term 
“vernacular,” which states that “we do not consider the language of 
a minority in a country as a vernacular if it is an official language 
in another country,” we object to the degradation in this UNESCO 
publication of the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian languages to verna- 
culars because they are official languages in their own republics, 
which, as pointed out above, are charter members of the United 
Nations, and because, according to the Constitutions of these repub- 
lics not only their state laws, but according to the Constitution of 
the USSR, all federal laws must be upheld and published in the 
official languages of the two mentioned Slavic Union Republics. 
Article 40 of the Union Constitution orders: 


Laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR are published in the 
languages of the Union Republics over the signatures of the President and 
Secretary of the Presidiurn of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

(10) A strange and unscientific argument was employed by the 
authors in order to degrade these two Slavic languages to “verna- 
culars”: “Ruthenian and White Russian speakers can understand 
Great Russian.” This point of “understanding” demands a scientific 
qualification “partly”; besides, it is not a one-way argument, but 
logically also applies in the other direction, to wit, “partly” Great 
Russian speakers understand Ruthenian and White Russian. But 
surely this does not degrade “Great Russian” to a vernacular of the 
official languages of the Ukrainian or Byelo-Russian Republics. In 
addition, the authors should know that the “Ruthenian and White 
Russian speakers” understand Polish far more easily. Do not the 
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Slovaks and Czechs, on the one hand, and the Poles and Ukrainians, 
on the other, understand themselves partly mutually? And likewise 
the Slovenes, Croats, Serbs, and Macedonians? 

This “understanding” argument betrays linguistic and historical 
dilettantism and even Russian imperialistic bias, none of which 
belongs in scholarly publications aspiring to scientific objectivity. 

(11) The following excerpt is obscure: 

Main languages which are real vernaculars in Europe, not including the 
Soviet Union, though some of them are also spoken in the Union, are: Armenian, 
spoken in Bulgaria, Turkey and the USSR... Lithuanian, spoken in Poland, 
Germany and the USSR... 
and together with Basque, Lapp, Catalan, Lusatian-Serb or Wend, 
Gaelic, etc., they are finally classed in the same group as “Roman 
or Gypsy, spoken in varied forms almost everywhere” (page 42). 
Where is simple logic? The editors cited their definition of vernacular 
and expressly stated that “we do not consider the languages of a 
minority in one country as vernacular if it is an official language 
in another.’’ But they do just that by classifying Armenian, the 
official language of the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, as spoken 
in Bulgaria, Turkey, and even in the Soviet Union, to which the 
republic belongs, as a “real vernacular.” The same treatment is 
accorded Lithuanian, the official language of the Lithuanian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, as spoken in Poland, Germany, and even in the 
Soviet Union.? 

These three nations—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania—have a 
record of heroic resistance to the dictatorship of Russian Commu- 
nism, which by breaking all principles of justice and international 
law abolished in these countries all human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. Our government does not recognize their occupation and 
integration into the Soviet Union; but just now, when these nations 
are fighting for their very existence, UNESCO erases Estonian and 
Latvian from the European family of existing national and official 
languages while Lithuanian is classified as a “real vernacular” on 
a level with the Gypsy language. 


Il 


In the Soviet Union, the reader is informed, about one hundred 
different main languages are spoken. These include six Slavic lan- 
guages, but only two are given between parentheses (Great Russian, 
Polish). The languages of the two other Slavic republics of the 
Soviet Union were not regarded as important enough to cite, athough 


2“Gaelic, spoken in the United Kingdom,” is also falsely degraded to a 
vernacular because it is the official language of the Irish Republic. 
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Polish was included by some strange logic of the UNESCO linguists. 
Then follows the long quotation from the work by E. Koutaissof, an 
individual cited by UNESCO as “an authority on Soviet educational 
policy.” Mr. Koutaissof makes the following points on “Soviet edu- 
cational policy”: 

a) that it has aimed at providing education in the vernacular; 

b) that languages which had no written form have been en- 
dowed with scientifically devised alphabets and grammars; 

c) that difficult and ill-adapted alphabets of languages were 
replaced by similar Latin and the latter by the Russian script which 
made the art of reading and writing more accessible to the masses; 

d) that the need for a unifying language led to the introduction 
of compulsory Russian and the concomitant use of the Russian 
alphabet for most vernaculars; 

e) that so far there have been no attempts at devising a simpli- 
fied form of pidgin-Russian; 

f) that the aim of the Soviet policy seems to be a bilingual 
population proud of its own national achievements yet enjoying 
access to the wider world through Russian; and for that purpose 
even great Russian writers have translated major European works 
and popular native songs and epics into Russian. 

On these points on “Soviet educational policy” which are ac- 
cepted and publicized by UNESCO as objective truth, we should like 
to make the following comments: 

(1) It is wholly untenable on the part of UNESCO to accept as 
gospel the Russian Communist point of view about the “place of 
Russian in the Non-Slavic Republics of the USSR.” American scholars 
of the Soviet language and educational policy are not provided with 
an equal opportunity to present their point of view. But above all it 
is unobjective to disregard the opinions on these problems of the 
free scholars of those nationalities now in exile. UNESCO presents 
only one side of the coin—the Communist one. The reverse side is 
ignored. Is the free world yet to be a free market of ideas? 

It is a fact established by an immense amount of material and 
authoritative statements of the Russian Communist Party itself that 
philology, linguistics and education are subordinated to the dictator- 
ship of he Communist Party for the realization of its program. 
Therefore, to publish such information on Soviet educational policy 
and its attitude toward the non-Russian languages in the Soviet 
Union without critical remarks and factual background information 
is a flagrant abuse of the UNESCO forum. 

This disregard for the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
of these non-Russian nations is the more unfortunate in that it is 
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displayed by a U.N. organization. Moreover, it appears in a publica- 
tion whose expenses are paid for by the free world, especially the 
United States. 

(2) As background information for the understanding of the 
Russian Communist policy regarding education and non-Russian lan- 
guages in the Soviet Union, one must keep in mind its guiding prin- 
ciples and dialectical method of thinking and acting. 

The aim, as formulated by Stalin at the Sixteenth Congress of 
the All-Union Party (1930) regarding languages, is: 

The flourishing of national culture and languages during the period of 
the dictatorship in a single country is permitted, but with the purpose of 
preparing conditions for the dying out and amalgamation of these cultures and 


languages into a single culture and common language when socialism achieves 
victory in the whole world. 


The historic mission of “Russian, as formulated by D. Zaslav- 
sky, is:* 


The Russian language has become the world language... The succession 
of languages runs through the ages. Latin was the language of the ancient 
world, French, of the feudal epoch; English, of capitalism; Russian is the world 
language of socialism. French is the fancy language of courtiers, and English 
is the jargon of traders. They were the tongues of ruling classes and of snobbish 
intellectuals. The English language corrupted people in foreign lands. Russian 
is the first language of internationalism. No one can call himself a scholar if 


he does not know Russian. Russians unquestionably occupy first place in the 
social sciences. All future progress in these sciences has been determined by 
the genius of Lenin and Stalin. 


For the realization of these aims, the Russian Communist 
dictatorship used the so-called Soviet Linguistic Theory of N. Ya. 
Marr, who, after 1920, elaborated it on the basis “of the tenets of 
dialectical and historical materialism.’ (The theory was revoked 
by Stalin himself in June, 1950.°) 

The main principles of Marr’s theory are: (a) all things in 
society—the political, judicial, philosophical, religious, and artistic 
—are superstructures resting on an economic basis; consequently, 
language also is a superstructure; (b) as everything in society has 
class characteristics, there do not exist national languages but only 
class languages; (c) the historical and economic process moves in- 
evitably toward the establishment of the one and indivisible prole- 
tarian republic the world over, and Lenin postulated for this era 
the emerging of one Soviet nation, with one Soviet culture and one 


3 We underscore the point that languages have no rights as such in the 
Soviet Union but only “permission” from the Russian Communist Party. 

4 Literaturnaia Gazeta, February, 1949. 

5 See Roman Smal-Stocki, The Nationality Problem of the Soviet Union, 
pp. 79-92. 

6See Roman Smal-Stocki, “Reasons for the Revocation of Marr’s Lin- 
guistic Theory by Stalin, June, 1951,” Proceedings of the Shevchenko Scientific 
Society, Vol. I, Philosophical Section, New York - Paris, 1955, pp. 5-22. 
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language. The task of Soviet linguistics is to realize the first phase 
of this process and to speed up through enforced use of Russian 
the unification process of languages in the Soviet Union, and (d) all 
Indo-European linguistics, with their conception of an Indo-European 
family of languages and its original proto-language, is “bourgeois 
nonsense”; instead, all languages of the world developed from four 
original elements—SAL, BER, YON and ROSH—from which all 
words of all languages stem. 

Marr, convinced that there exists in the whole world a “single 
glottologic-language-forming process,” classified languages according 
to stage-theory in four groups based on the level of the economic 
development of the peoples. At the very top appear the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages. Next appear three groups of languages 
“frozen” at a given stage—economically, socially, linguistically— 
which represent obsolete language systems because their stagnation is 
final. To these groups belong also the Finno-Ugric, Turkic, and Mon- 
golian languages. Into the most primitive group at the very bottom, 
Marr placed Chinese and the living Middle and Far African languages. 
(The main reason for Stalin’s revocation of Marr’s theory was the 
Communist conquest of China.) 

Marr’s Soviet Linguistic Theory underlaid the linguistic, na- 
tionality, and educational policy of the whole Stalin period up to 
1950, and it clarifies the statement of Stalin at the Sixteenth Con- 
gress in 1930, on the “flourishing of national culture and languages 
during the period of the dictatorship.” But Stalin simultaneously 
advanced an important condition for this “flourishing,” namely, in 
the non-Russian languages everything has to be of “Socialist con- 
tent” and must be expressed only in “national language form.” Its 
practical consequences soon became apparent: “Socialist content” 
could best be expressed by introducing only Russian words and 
phrases into the non-Russian languages, that is, by Russifying them. 


At the same time the Russian classic language and literature, 
developed by the Russian nobility and bourgeoisie, were proclaimed 
by the Russian Communists as the “proud heritage of the Russian 
proletariat.” Russian was proclaimed as “classless,” “all-national,” 
as the “language of the great Lenin and the Communist revolution” 
and of the “big brother.” Therefore, this language has to be pre- 
served in absolute purity as a holy language. The application of 
Marr’s Theory after 1928 signified an enforced Russification of all 
non-Russian languages in the Soviet Union. 

Russian Communism thus established not only a Russian poli- 
tical and economic dictatorship, but a linguistic one as well. All non- 
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Russian languages and nations lost the freedom to express their 
peculiarities in orthography, terminology, vocabulary, phraseology, 
and syntactical constructions. The aim of Soviet policy clearly was 
the creation of a “Soviet nation” with a Russian culture and lan- 
guage. 

This aim has been partially realized by applying genocide, by 
liquidating leading linguists, writers, even Communist leaders of the 
non-Russian nations and nationalities, by a systematic Russification 
of the universities and the education of the non-Russian nations 
and by colonizing their territories with Russians and accusing all 
opponents of this Russian imperialism of “bourgeois nationalism.” 

The present Khrushchev era is characterized by the same dia- 
lectical thesis-antithesis. In slogans of “flourishing national cultures 
and languages” for the non-Russian nations and nationalities, on 
the one hand, and “eternal friendship among the Soviet family of 
progressive peoples,” on the other, we note a deepening Russification 
of the schools of the non-Russian nations. Soviet educational stand- 
ards compel the teaching of Russian fifteen hours weekly in non- 
Russian schools, whereas only eight and one-half hours are given 
over to native language instruction. This is in accord with establish- 
ed Soviet goals for the “synthesis” of all nations into “one Russian 
Soviet nation,” which will be the “vanguard of humanity” and give 
the world “Russian as the international language.” This cultural 
world imperialism is pursued by all means, including the so-called 
“cultural exchanges.” 

This privileged and master position of the Russian language 
in the Soviet Union is established by the Russian Communist Party 
in direct violation of Article 13 of the Soviet Constitution: 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a federal state, formed on 
the basis of a voluntary union of equal Soviet Republics... 


and also of Article 123: 


Equality of rights of citizens of the USSR, irrespective of their nationality 
or race, in all spheres of economic, governmental, cultural, political, and other 
public activity, is an indefeasible law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, or, conversely, the 
establishment of any direct or indirect privileges for citizens on account of 
their race or nationality, as well as any advocacy of racial or national ex- 
clusiveness or hatred and contempt, is punishable by law. 

The Soviet Constitution is thus mere window-dressing. 

For forty years the non-Russian nations and nationalities have 
been resisting Russian cultural imperialism and its linguistic dic- 
tatorship. This fight is one of the facets of so-called “National Com- 
munism” among the non-Russian Communists, who demanded for all 


languages in the Soviet Union equal rights with the Russian lan- 
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guage. They demanded the right for the writers, poets, and scholars 
of all nations and nationalities of the USSR to develop and to culti- 
vate their languages in order to make language an instrument of 
perfect understanding among the individuals using it toward popular 
education in democracy and humanism. They demanded full liberty 
of languages as realized in Switzerland, the United States, Canada, 
or the British Commonwealth. The non-Russian linguists and philo- 
logists especially demanded the right of “language self-determina- 
tion” for all non-Russian nations, including the right—without in- 
terference from Russian Communists—to establish the orthographic, 
grammatical, and terminological norms of the languages and to con- 
duct free objective research in the field of linguistics and philology. 

This background information is essential for the understanding 
of the language problems of the non-Russian nations and nationalities 
which are inseparably merged with the basic ideas and purposes of 
the United Nations Charter, namely: 


...to develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples—and to achieve 
international cooperation in solving international problems of an economic, 
social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and encouraging 


respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion... 

Without this information the American reader in the free 
world would get a completely false idea from the UNESCO publica- 
tion about the plight of the non-Russian languages in the Soviet 
Union; he would be prone to accept the baseless thesis as truth that 
the Russian dictatorship has left free at least one field, that of 
language and linguistics, for the non-Russian nations, nationalities, 
and peoples. 

(3) Against this background of the non-Russian languages 
problem in the Soviet Union, we now turn to an evaluation of the 
information about the Soviet Union, point for point: 

With reference to point (a): Soviet educational policy has not 
“aimed at providing education in the vernacular.” First, the Soviet 
educational policy is aimed not at all at education, in the sense that 
we understand education, but at Russian Communist indoctrination 
with the final goal of propagandizing the world revolution. Second, 
it is wrong to classify the official languages of the non-Slavic Union 
Republics or even the languages of the autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics as vernaculars. Third, the Russian Communist Party is 
everywhere providing not education in the vernacular, but Russifica- 
tion of the vernaculars by making their natural development practi- 
cally impossible. 
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On point (b): It is true that some languages which had no 
written form have been endowed with alphabets and grammars, but 
it is also true that this was done to facilitate the Russification of 
these languages and peoples by imposing on them the Cyrillic script, 
used in Russian. 

On point (c) : It is untrue that difficult and ill-adapted alphabets 
were replaced by simpler Latin and later by the Russian script in 
order to make the art of reading and that of writing accessible to 
the masses. The fact is that in order to separate the Moslem nations 
from the alphabets of their cultural Islamic heritage and to facili- 
tate atheist propaganda and Russification, first the Russians used 
the slogan: “The Latin alphabet is the beginning of the revolution 
and of progress.” This reform cut off the literate native masses 
from the art of reading and writing. Becoming aware that the 
Moslem nations of the Soviet Union acquired through this reform 
a common Latin script with Turkey and that by this script their 
opposition to Russification became stronger, the Russian Communist 
Party then ordered the Cyrillic script to be used in the languages 
of all the non-Russian nations (with the exception of the Georgian 
and Armenian) together with the Soviet Linguistic Theory of Marr. 
Even upon Rumanian in the Moldavian Soviet Republic was the 
Cyrillic script impressed, and the Rumanian nation was split. 

It is unscientific in a UNESCO publication to use for the Cyrillic 
script the term “Russian”; moreover, it demonstrates the Russian 
Communist imperialist bias. This script in scientific literature is 
called Cyrillic after its supposed creator, the Slavic apostle of 
Christianity, St. Cyril. This script is used by the Bulgarians, Serbs, 
Macedonians, Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians, Cossacks, and Russians. 
To introduce the term “Russian script” in a UNESCO publication, 
a political term which is preferred by Russian Communism and im- 
perialistic Pan-Russianism and atheism, is strikingly unfair to all 
the other Slavic nations and their languages. 

On point (d): It was not the need for a unifying language 
which led to the introduction of compulsory Russian and the con- 
comitant use of the Russian alphabet for most vernaculars in the 
Soviet Union, but the interest of Russian cultural imperialism and 
Russian Communist world revolution, the first stage of which was 
and is the attempted Russification of the non-Russian languages in 
the USSR and the creation of a Russian speaking “Soviet nation.” 

On point (e): The statement that so far there have been no at- 
tempts at devising a simplified form of “pidgin-Russian” is only 
partiy true. As a matter of fact, the Russian language is proclaimed 
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as a kind of “holy language” of the Russian Communist secular 
faith, and the Russian Communists prefer full Russification of the 
non-Russians to simplified forms of pidgin-Russian. 

But we must remark that the term “pidgin” is not used here 
in the proper meaning of the definition. Pidgin is a language which 
has arisen as the result of contact between peoples of different 
language; it is usually formed from a mixing of the languages, and 
that presupposes a natural process, as in the rise of pidgin-English. 
But pidgin-Russian was created by Communist terror, compulsion, 
mass exiles, and by the artificial methods of Marr’s linguistic theory. 
Therefore, among pidgin-languages it merits a special term: Russian 
terror-pidgin. (It was a special phenomenon in the concentration 
camps.) The Russian Communist Party became disinterested in the 
creation of pidgin-Russian because the Marr method stimulated 
anti-Russian nationalism among the non-Russian nations, and “Na- 
tional Communism” rose among the non-Russian Communists. Also 
the enforcement of Russian in the captive countries of Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had 
the same results. The Russian language, despite its great literature, 
is presently hated among non-Russian nations as the language of 
Russian Communist dictatorship’ and Pan-Russian chauvinism and 
Messianism. 

On point (f): The statement that “the aim of the Soviet policy 
seems to be a bilingual population proud of its own national achieve- 
ments, yet enjoying access to the wider world through Russian” is 
simply contrary to fact and to the statements of Lenin, Stalin, and 
even present-day Communist leaders. Everything “national” in re- 
gard to the non-Russian nations is denounced as “bourgeois nation- 
alism and counter-revolution” by today’s Russian Communist im- 
perialists. The classic authors of the literatures of the non-Russian 
nations, (for instance: Shevchenko, Franko, and Lesya Ukrainka 
of Ukraine) are published in purged and falsified editions while the 
Russian classic authors remain untouched. Consequently, the non- 
Russian nationalities have no access to their own national achieve- 
ments or any feats of heroism to take pride in. In any event, any 
display of their national pride constitutes “bourgeois nationalism.” 

In the same way the ascribing to Russian writers of a sense of 
devotion to the non-Russian nations and nationalities which moti- 


7 See the experiences of an American speaking Russian in Poland in the 
article, “I’m Suspected,” in Talmanac Goes to Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Talman Federal Savings and Loan Association. Chicago, Ill, p. 1. One Pole 
warned another: “This man says he is American but he speaks Russian. Be 
careful.” 
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vates them to supply translations so that all may participate in 
the intellectual life of the larger community is only partly true, and 
the examples are badly selected. A “Karelian,” which means a 
“Finn,” can read Rustavelli in Finnish, yet a Chukchi fears to read 
the heroic poem “Manas” since it was denounced as “nationalist 
Kirghiz” by the Russians and since the purging of many Kirghiz 
scholars by special “decree” because they were “proud of their na- 
tional achievements.” ° 


IV 


Chapter II is dedicated to the report of the UNESCO meeting 
of specialists in 1951. This discussion completly ignored the language 
problems in the Soviet Union, their history and experiences since 
1920. 

To be sure, many of the suggestions and recommendations of 
this report are valuable, but these will never be seriously considered 
by the Russian Communist dictatorship. It is worthwhile for lin- 
guists to compare the suggestions and recommendations on “The 
Choice of Writing Systems” and “Questions of Vocabulary and 
Structure” with the real situation enforced on the non-Russian na- 


tions by the Russian Communists. The statement of Professor Sauve- 
geot on pages 72-74 is excellent, a point which especially must be 
applied to all non-Russian languages in the Soviet Union: 


If Finnish had not adapted itself through centuries to the successive 
needs with which it was confronted, the Finnish people would today speak 
only Swedish, and would thereby have lost all the treasures which they have 
inherited from their ancestors and which they have succeeded in handing down 
to the present generation. Many other examples of the same type could be 
quoted, showing that, for a people desirous of preserving their heritage, no 
price could be too high in an effort to adapt their language to the needs which 
circumstances impose upon them. Success in this is essential if we wish to 
preserve, for the future of mankind, that diversity of civilizations which en- 
riches all, and modern linguistics vastly facilitates it. 

Here is the great tragedy of present times—that the Russian 
Communist dictatorship attempts to do just the opposite. It attempts 
to impose on the non-Russian languages and nations the fate of the 
Karelian part of the Finnish language whose speaking population 
the Russians hope to completely Russify and absorb in the next 
decade, as they have already done with the Jews. Their Karelo- 
Finnish Union Republic already is abolished. 

Chapter III includes some case histories. Only one of them has 
any connection with present-day Russian Communism, namely, the 


Finno-Ugrian Experiment, reported by Professor Sauvegeot. We are 


8 See Roman Smal-Stocki, The Nationality Problem of the Soviet Union, 
Pp. 290-293; Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, No. 12, 1950. 
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happy to see that the Estonian language, missing in Appendix I in 
the “Tentative Classification of the Languages Spoken in the World 
Today,” appears here. But the article is purely historical, and the 
author does not mention what happened to the Karelo-Finnish lan- 
guage in the Soviet Union, or to Estonian and Magyar, after World 
War II under Russian Communism. Also the Ingrians, an example 
of Soviet genocide, are in this connection not mentioned at all. 

Only in one case did we find an important principle applied for 
the solution of language problems. On page 99 in a discussion on 
Bahasa Indonesia: 

This is not democratic in the modern sense, and does not appeal to the 
generation which has coined the slogan, “One country, one people, and one 
language.” 

Thus there is a double moral standard in the UNESCO publica- 
tion, one, the democratic principle, for the countries of the free 
world and the languages of the colonial peoples liberated by the 
free world, another for the languages of the nations and nationalities 
which fell victim to Russian Soviet imperialism. 

In summation, the information on the Soviet Union and its 
sphere of influence is unobjective and inaccurate. It creates a false 
impression about the language problems of the Soviet Union by 


silencing the attitude of the Russian Communist Party toward the 
non-Russian languages. Lastly, it was allowed to be written with 
pro-Soviet Russian imperialist bias. 


[To be concluded in the next issue] 





POLWAR’S STRATEGIC CONCEPT 
By LEv E. DOBRIANSKY 


One of the most strategic and valuable concepts in our political 
warfare against imperialist Moscow is the captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. There is no doubt in the writer’s mind that 
this will become the primary concept in our cold war operations 
against the Red Russian Empire. It is only a question of time. Time 
for more shock treatments administered by colonial Moscow in Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America. Time for more Red 
totalitarian takeovers in any of these areas via the classic imperialist 
Russian cold war principle of divide et impera. Time for a sobering 
realization in the United States that the policy of liberation is in- 
escapable.* 

The groundwork for the full development of this fundamental 
concept has already been laid in the Captive Nations Week Resolution. 
Congress passed the Resolution in July, 1959, and it is now Public 
Law 86-90. The degree to which the mere passage of the Resolution 
pierced the cold war armor of Moscow was demonstrated openly 
to the world by Khrushchev’s phrenetic outbursts at the time. Thus 
the evidence on the powerful efficacy of this strategic polwar con- 
cept is unmistakably clear and incontrovertible. For those who have 
grasped the concept and understand the essence of the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution, the next phase is simply the concrete imple- 
mentation of Public Law 86-90. World will guarantee this—again, 
in time. 

Before we elaborate on the concept, let us glance at an interest- 
ing side development to all this. Not only imperialist Moscow, its 
puppets, and traitorous “communist” parties throughout the world 
rose in arms against the Resolution but also, mind you, certain Rus- 
sian emigre groups residing in various parts of the Free World, 
including the United States. Several years ago an expert on polwar 
wrote: “If Russians who claim to be anti-communists refuse to ex- 
tend the goal of freedom to non-Russians, then we must wounder 


1See author’s article “The Inescapable Liberation Policy,” Congressional 
Record, July 31, 1958, pp. A6889-A6892. 
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whose side such Russians will be on when a showdown comes.” ? 
The author of this observation was at first skeptical about the con- 
tention that a basic common denominator exists between the Russian 
totalitarians in Moscow and a sizeable number of totalitarian-minded 
Russian emigres in the Free World. This denominator is the preserva- 
tion of the Russian Empire now paraded as the Soviet Union. Close 
experience helped to dissolve this early skepticism. Now added to the 
mounting evidence is the emigres’ opposition to the Resolution. 


To be sure, not all of the Russian emigre groups oppose it. 
Some have the wisdom to recognize its merits and seek solely to in- 
clude Russia, which properly and technically speaking, is not a 
captive nation. The plain fact is that no foreign army or subversive 
machine had ever overtaken Russia in the imperialist manner that 
the Russian aggressors invaded the Baltic countries, Ukraine, Poland 
and others, whether directly or indirectly. The Bolshevik Revolution 
and all that followed was thoroughly and completely a Russian 
phenomenon. However, those who do oppose the Resolution on 
grounds of such familiar and deceptive cliches as “dismembering 
Russia” and “anti-Russianism,” actually are motivated by the same 
imperialist considerations as Khrushchev is. Like him, they view 
with horror the prospect it and its strategic concept poses for the 
empire. 


THE CAPTIVE NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS IN THE USSR 


In a sense this essential polwar concept of the non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R. is not new. For some time it has been tied 
up with the righteous cause of the subjugated nations in the Russian 
Empire, the right of national self-determination and similar ob- 
jectives. Naturally these ends are indispensable to the existence of 
the concept. But, in an instrumentalist and operational sense, there 
has been no thorough and systematic development of the concept in 
terms of a planned strategy against the modern totalitarianism and 
colonialism of Moscow. The Germans made a haphazard attempt at 
it, and disclosed documents of World War II well attest to its char- 
acter. Elevated as an instrument of thought and action, and logically 
distinguished but not divorced from certain moral and political ends, 
the concept is a most powerful device in the propaganda field which 
in the cold war—the war to move minds and win hearts—encompasses 
all else. And with proper and imaginative application it stands to 
reduce the Russian totalitalians to size. 


2Burnham, James, Containment or Liberation, New York, 1953, p. 236. 
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Considering the inertia of human thinking, it cannot be stressed 
and repeated enough that the geographical territories and peoples 
embraced by the concept of the non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union constitute one of the most crucial areas of the world. No matter 
whether maintained in a cold war context or a hot global one, from 
a geopolitical viewpoint this erea can easily be shown to be the 
most important for decisive operations in the current conflict. Aside 
from many other factors and considerations, this vast area is a 
substantial and economically superior part of the forced entity called 
the U.S.S.R. In present as well as future circumstances, the relent- 
less pursuit by Moscow to foist the Soviet or Russian image upon the 
non-totalitarian Free World will only serve to underscore the urgency 
and necessity of properly characterizing the Soviet Union as it really 
is and of formulating plans of positive action accordingly.’ In the 
judgment of this writer, the main character of Moscow’s policy is 
propagandistic and psycho-political; its military power is held only 
in secondary reserve. This character is in complete conformity with 
the traditional cold war nature of Russian diplomacy. 

In developing the non-Russian concept our approach must 
systematically consider (1) the peculiarities of current thinking on 
the U.S.S.R. (2) major trends in critical thinking about the Soviet 
Union (3) requisites for an indispensable reorientation in thought 
and outlook and (4) new frontiers of initiative and a positive of- 
fensive.‘ It is obvious that the discernment of possibilities for positive 
action, short of a hot military conflict, is logically predicated on 
insights of understanding and a framework of working knowledge 
attuned to both fact and reason. Moreover, these requisite bases 
must constantly reflect the experiences of the respective peoples in- 
volved. 


PECULIARITIES OF CURRENT THINKING ON THE USSR 


The peculiarities of current thinking on the U.S.S.R., both in 
the United States and Western Europe, are four in number. One is 
the careless and literal confusion of nation and state. Second, in a 
persistent historical void “communism” continues to be unrealistically 
reified. Third, the ramifications of monolithic imputations to the 
U.S.S.R. extend into every conceivable sphere—the political, economic, 
cultural, and scientific. And fourth, a double standard is knowingly or 


8 See writer’s article “The Russian Image and U. S.,” The Ukrainian 
Quarterly, Winter, 1960, pp. 299-307. 

4The New Frontier of Understanding the USSR. 43rd Anniversary of 
Ukraine’s Independence, Hon. Thomas J. Dodd and Hon. Daniel J. Flood, et al. 
U.S.G.P.O., Washington, 1961. 
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inadvertently maintained in connection with different spheres of 
US. relations. Taken in combination, these peculiar aspects furnish 
a distorted picture of the Soviet Union, reinforce the image Moscow 
seeks to establish permanently of its own empire, and insure a major 
disadvantage for us in the cold war contest. 

The habitual confusion of the terms “nation” and “state” is 
perhaps evidence enough of the vagueness and imprecision of our 
official thinking in regard to the Soviet Union and other areas. Ex- 
amples in abundance could be provided on this score. For instance, 
after having been briefed here and accompanied by an entourage of 
advice and guidance to Moscow, former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon saw no political significance in his repeated use of such terms 
as “Soviet nation” and “Soviet people.” His remarks in Moscow and 
other Russian cities (he omitted visiting any non-Russian cities 
in the U.S.S.R.) were literally studded with these myths. His actions 
were doubtlessly not in discord with the briefing and advice given. 
Contrary to past practices, even Khrushchev was emboldened by 
this event to employ within the Soviet Union the nonsensical term 
“Soviet nation.” ° Constitutionally the Soviet Union is supposed to 
be a federal state, but it was never put forth as a single nation. The 
practical consequences of this confusion are numerous and, without 
question, do not work in our favor. It is seen, for example, in our 
insular legalistic restriction of the captive nations concept. Most of 
all, the unfavorable impact on the millions within the Soviet Union 
who have suffered much to preserve their national identities should 
not be difficult to assess. 

Another outstanding example of this first peculiarity is Pre- 
sident Kennedy’s contradictory statements. During the campaign 
he deplored the use of such terms as “Soviet nation” by the Eisen- 
hower Administration.* Yet in his State-of-Union address one finds 
him saying “I now invite all nations—including the Soviet Union— 
to join with us...’ 

Concerning the second peculiarity, the reification of commun- 
ism, it would seem that the spectacular Hungarian Revolution alone 
had convinced us of the objective sterility and vacuity of communism. 
Unfortunatelly, this impression was not lasting. For in the past three 
years, especially in the period of 1959, the spurious contest between 
“communism” and capitalism was revived, and many continue to be 
prepossessed with the notion of “fighting communism.” Terms such 


5 AP Release, Moscow, August 5, 1959. 
6 Congressional Record, March 8, 1961, p. 3293. 
7 The Evening Star, January 30, 1961, p. A-7. 
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as “communist nations” and “communist peoples” are rampant in 
Western use and only serve to strengthen the myth of communism 
or, with qualification, “socialism” in some objective existence. The 
effects of this basic error show up particularly in the appeal of com- 
munist ideology among the unsuspecting and uninformed in the so- 
called neutral areas. The stark discrepancies between communist 
ideological espousals and practices were realized as far back as the 
early 1920’s among the non-Russian nations now in the Soviet Union. 
The bankruptcy of communism long preceded the Hungarian episode. 
As one author aptly puts it, “Like a bull in the arena, we have been 
concentrating on the red cloth rather than the matador behind it.” * 

These basic misconceptions underlie in turn the unrealistic im- 
putations of monolithic substance and activity to the Soviet Union. 
As indicated above, the ramifications of these imputations can be 
seen in almost every conceivable treatment of the U.S.S.R. In the 
political realm, for example, the U.S.S.R. is equated by many with 
the United States, a federal union of states with diverse ethnic 
groupings. In economics, terms such as “the Soviet national economy,” 
“the GNP” and similar inept and inaccurate usages are uncritically 
employed. In the military field the armed forces of the Soviet Union 
are erroneously likened to nationally integrated forces such as 
characterized Nazi Germany or Japan. Even in the area of propaganda 
and information an incredible attempt was made by the United States 
Information Agency to commence in 1958 the curtailment of non- 
Russian language broadcasts to the U.S.S.R.° A Georgian or Ukrain- 
ian was expected to listen to our VOA broadcasts in the Russian 
language rather than his own. Many other examples could be pro- 
vided in other areas and fields. 

The final peculiar aspect, our double standard, is a highly 
vulnerable point in U.S. foreign relations. In fact, its presence 
makes for manifest contradictions in our official utterances and 
policies. For instance, our Presidents have frequently held out for 
the freedom and independence of all nations, large and small, but 
when concrete projects arise in connection with most of the non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., a vague and self-defeating position 
of non-predetermination is maintained. We are quick to recognize 
the independence of entities which could hardly be deemed nations 
in Africa, but fear to uphold the long established independence as- 
pirations of real national organisms within the immediate environ- 


8 John M. Radzinski, Masks of Moscow, Illinois, 1960, p. xiii. 
® Review of United Stats Information Agency Operations, Hearings, Wash- 
ington, 1959, p. 103. 
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ment of the avowed enemy. In circumstances of the permanent cold 
war our virtual disregard of the force of wholesome nationalism in 
the Soviet Union is well nigh appalling. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN CRITICAL THINKING ABOUT THE SOVIET UNION 


For the past ten years there have been certain major trends 
in critical thinking about the Soviet Union. Scholarly and popular 
literature on the real nature of the Soviet Union has mounted in 
quantity and quality. Through congressional hearings, reports, and 
investigations a growing public awareness of the imperialist structure 
of the U.S.S.R. has been kindled. Projects along the lines of the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution have intensified this awareness 
and have also precipitated objective evidence of the sensitive qualities 
of Moscow’s domination over the non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 
It is interesting to observe that in the 15th General Assembly of the 
United Nations both the Prime Minister of Canada and the Chinese 
Nationalist Ambassador scratched the surface of the captive non- 
Russian issue and both immediately became targets of Moscow’s 
tirade.*° On the dominant question of colonialism and imperialism 
the issue of the captive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. was a 
natural one for us to advance in gaining a strong offensive in the 
debate, but, unfortunately, we scarcely raised it. 

It is evident that despite the progress made in such critical 
thinking, a great deal remains to be done in the way of research 
and also skilful operational use of the data uncovered. As concerns 
the former, the Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. in Munich, 
sustained by our own American Committee of Liberation, has gone 
a long way in uncovering material with regard to some of the non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., but even this progress has not met 
the standards of adequacy and depth as warranted by the subjects 
at hand. As to the operational employment of the research products; 
by way of suggestion and recommendation if anything else, the ef- 
forts of this agency are virtually nil. 

These developments and more have led to certain initial altera- 
tions in the official State Department outlook toward the captive 
non-Russian nations. For some time the Department has clung to 
that sterile legalistic notion which unjustifiably restricts the captive 
nations concept to the so-called satellites in Central Europe and the 
three Baltic areas. Of late, however, it has taken notice of the other 
captive peoples in Eastern Europe and Central Asia. Whether this 
development will jell into a re-formulation of policy is dependent 


10 Congressional Record, March 8, 1961, pp. 3297-3303. 
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upon many factors and circumstances in the future. But it is il- 
luminating that in an address in Chicago last October 2, the then 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon referred to these captives 
and said: “the Armenians, the Georgians, the Ukrainians, the Tatars, 
the Turkomans, Uzbeks, and Tadzhiks—and many others who at- 
tempted to escape from the Czarist ‘prison-house of nations,’ as Marx 
called it—were thrust by force into the Communist straitjacket.” 
Regardless of the conceptual inaccuracies in the statement, it is, 
nevertheless, a decided mark of progress, an advance in our official 
thinking about the Soviet Union. However, a basic and enduring ad- 
vance requires a major and sustained change in our intellectual 
orientation toward the Soviet Union. The breadth and depth of this 
reorientation can only be measured by a revamping of our concepts 
and thus conceptions regarding this entity. This, in turn, presup- 
poses a concentrated knowledge of the areas involved. 


REQUISITES OF REORIENTATION TOWARD THE SOVIET UNION 


Based on trends in the area of critical thought about the U.S. 
S.R., there are in reality four necessary requisites which can in- 
sure this indispensable and fundamental reorientation toward the 


Soviet Union. They are themselves in the best possible conformity 
with the paramount tendencies seen at work in the international 
field; and, at the same time, their pragmatic employment will serve 
to reinforce several of these tendencies as well as perform the role 
of an efficient agent for the rapid acquisition and collation of data 
material in these vital areas. Needless to say, their progressive cur- 
rency would steadily offset and eventually cancel out the peculiar 
aspects of popular thinking discussed earlier. 

In order, the four requisites are (1) the strategic polwar con- 
cept of the non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. (2) emphasis on 
Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism (3) the full exposure of totalitar- 
ian Russian colonialism, and (4) the call of a universalized Declara- 
tion of Independence. The sorry confusion of state and nation, shown 
previously as the first peculiar aspect of current thinking, is readily 
resolved with reference to the Soviet Union by the adoption and use 
of the determining concept of the non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 
The concept counteracts the use of such misleading and baseless 
terms as “the Soviets,” “the Soviet nation,” “the Soviet people” and 
the like. It is noteworthy that in the preceding empire of Muscovy 
the subjugated non-Russian nations had to struggle against the 
stifling term “Russians.” Like the Irish, whose national identity 


11 Ibid., pp. 3295-3297. 
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was threatened by subsumption under the term “British,” the U- 
krainians and others had to fight against the tendency of being 
called “Russians.” Now the equivalent of this is the term “the 
Soviets” which conceals the multi-national differences and cleavages 
within the Soviet Union. 

As the writer has stated over and over again, it makes little 
rational sense to hail the new states of Africa—which have far less 
national sinews of historical continuity, geographical contiguity, re- 
ligion, customs, language, mores, law, common experiences of war 
and peace, heroes and arts than the majority captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R.—and to either overlook or minimize the im- 
portance of these nations which are situated at the very base of the 
enemy of the Free World. With respect to the criteria of the national 
concept as enunciated in the preceding sentence, a not too difficult 
case could be made out for the applicability of more of these criteria 
to the non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. than to our own Nation. 
Language and religion, not to speak of the length of historical tradi- 
tion, are obvious points of difference. The pragmatic possibilities of 
the skilful application of this primary concept in the cold war situa- 
tion are indicated in the concluding part of this article. 

Emphasis on Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism is a second 
workable requisite which is totally in accord with historical fact 
and current political reality. It is obviously related to our primary 
concept as a necessary support. When the Hungarians revolted in 
1956 the battle-cry was both freedom and “Russki go home.” When 
the Georgians rioted in March and May of the same year, public 
buildings in Tiflis were chalked with the slogan “Long Live An In- 
dependent Georgia.” These cases can be multiplied indefinitely, go- 
ing back to the conquest of the first array of non-Russian nations at 
the beginning of the 20’s. Foreign domination with totalitarian reins 
—meaning “Russia”—is the crucial and overall fact in all of these 
cases. One needn’t think twice about the enormous psycho-political 
impact that a United States-sponsored resolution for a thorough 
U.N. investigation into all the captive nations would produce through- 
out the world. Yet for some reason Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism 
is not brought into full relief. Instead, vague references to “inter- 
national communism,” “communist imperialism,” and “Soviet im- 
perialism” are made, and concrete facts remain clouded while the 
ghost of communism is helped to persevere. 

Beyond the propaganda smoke screen of “independent socialist 
countries,” including even the non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., 
is the opaque reality of totalitarian Russian colonialism. This, too, 
is interwoven with the polwar non-Russian concept. Moscow has 
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been the center of imperialist conquest over all the captive non- 
Russian nations now paraded about as “the socialist countries.” 
Whatever the form, it is the center of colonial control over these 
spoils. Of course, every endeavor is made by Russian propaganda 
to conceal the empire character of its colonial domain, but the rul- 
ing fact is that essentially and ultimately decisions of whatever 
basic nature and type are Moscow-determined and Moscow-cleared. 
Thus the full exposure of totalitarian Russian colonialism would 
reveal further the existence of an extended Russian empire with 
different sets of relationships contained within, such as that of the 
Russians and non-Russian within the U.S.S.R., that of Moscow and 
the so-called satellites in Central Europe, and the Moscow-Peking 
relationship. Oft-used references to “the Soviet bloc,” “communist 
bloc,” indeed, even “the Soviet empire,” whatever the motivation 
behind them, lack the existential pungency and operational signific- 
ance of the conception advanced here. The infrequent criticism in a 
few circles that this requisite implicates the Russian people is with- 
out logical point in this context. Moreover, continual stress on the 
empire character of the Soviet Union and its legalistic extensions in 
Central Europe and Eastern Asia leaves no room for the imputation 
of monolithism in whatever form. 


Finnaly, the call of a universalized Declaration of Independence 
reveals its point power by sheer contrast in meaning to the two 
preceding Russian phenomena. Contrary to some false notions, our 
Declaration of Independence provides us with an ideology which 
inspires our continued growth as a morally leading Nation and 
remarkably equips us to contend successfully with the mortal threat 
of Moscow’s imperialist totalitarianism. One need only reflect on 
what a moving and powerful force the Declaration has been on the 
various nations which were subjugated in the empires of the last 
century and a half. Nations in the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and 
Ottoman empires soon rose at the beginning of this century to de- 
clare their independence with a conscious will to pursue an inde- 
pendent national existence similar to ours. 


Last year, with considerable organizational assistance, the 
writer succeeded in having a measure passed by Congress honoring 
Taras Shevchenko.’ On this great poet and humanist our Great 
Tradition rubbed off a century ago. This tribute vexed Moscow so 


12 Hurope’s Freedom Fighter, Document No. 445, House of Representatives, 
Washington, 1960. 
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that a whole barrage of verbal assault against the author and others 
continues to this day.** 

In significant part the national revolutions in the first half 
of this century were short-lived as the unchecked surge of Russian 
totalitarian imperialism since 1918 once again reduced the many 
non-Russian nations of Eastern Europe and Asia to servility. In our 
short understanding of the problem we missed many an opportunity 
to thwart this development. Moreover, we have lived by a double 
standard. And, today, we find ourselves seriously threatened by 
this reactionary and barbaric peril. Worst of all, in our present 
confusion, generated in great degree by the tremendous propaganda 
skill of the enemy, we aren’t even fittingly cognizant of the rich 
opportunities we have to defeat this menace in the cold war and 
thus contribute to staving off a hot global war. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF INITIATIVE AND POSITIVE OFFENSIVE 


Although the concept developed here still is not generally 
understood with intellectual conviction and appreciation, there is 
no doubt in the writer’s mind that sooner or later it will be adopted 
and put into full application. More likely, this will eventuate by 
force of circumstance rather than by forceful persuasion. In any 
event, the literature on the subject will grow and the intellectual 
grounds for imaginative action bearing on it will be steadily broad- 
ened. The ironical aspect of the situation in which we find ourselves 
is that in the heat of a hot war with Moscow we wouldn’t think 
twice about the course of action open to us by the captive existence 
of the non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., but in the present cold 
war, in which the same politico-psychological techniques are applic- 
able with differences arising only in forms of application, more than 
a second thought is required to penetrate the significance of these 
non-Russian nations. 

The more one studies this basic subject, the more he realizes 
that it represents Moscow’s most vulnerable point of weakness. He 
begins to appreciate why Moscow is so acutely sensitive to it. There 
can be no question of the fact that one of the main motivations 
behind Khrushchev’s powerful offensive in the U. N. for a debate 
on colonialism was to deflect world attention from the very scourge 
that prevails throughout Moscow’s empire. In this, he was banking 
on the superficiality of the Free World’s comeback in any discus- 
sion of the issue, particularly as concerns the Soviet Union itself. 


138 “Reds Decry Ukrainian’s Statue Here,” The Washington Post, March 7, 
1961, p. 195. 
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Yet a methodical concentration of effort on the subject would be 
abundantly rewarded by the opening of many new frontiers of 
initiative and a positive offensive in the cold war for the leaders 
of the non-totalitarian Free World. 

Regardless of a Stalinist of a Khrushchevist climate in the 
Soviet Union and other sectors of Moscow’s empire, cultivated psycho- 
political means could be employed with uncanny flexibility and 
maneuverability. On the diplomatic level, for example, in one situa- 
tion we could easily sever relations with the master and puppet 
capitals in the empire; in another, such as now, we should be ex- 
tending these relations to the non-Russian capitals in the U.S.S.R., 
thus taking an important step of recognizing the nations involved 
and by it reinforcing the national pride and appetites of these non- 
Russian peoples. Turning to the propaganda level, far greater em- 
phasis should be placed on the histories and aspirations of these 
captive nations than exists at present. The VOA should be markedly 
expanded in this direction since it is officially admitted that greater 
jamming is exerted on our shortened non-Russian language broad- 
casts to the U.S.S.R. than on the Russian. The America magazine 
should be circulating in the languages of the non-Russian republics 
as well as in Russian. In the economic and military areas the picture 
of colonialism and occupation should be respectively portrayed and 
manifest contradictions between constitutional provisions on this 
score and practices should be magnified. 

These are only a few indications of the possibilities and op- 
portunities open to us in this deadly contest. Even these in com- 
bination stand to demolish the spurious “Soviet image” being built 
by adroit Moscow propaganda. But before a successful program along 
these lines could be launched, sound working conceptions and con- 
cepts, based on sifted material fact, must first anchor our thoughts 
and perceptions in relation to the problem facing us. Without this, 
we could only hope to drift aimlessly from project to project at 
considerable cost to ourselves. 
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EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION? 
By EDWARD M. O’CoNNOR 


The “Challenges of the 60’s” is a theme well known to most 
Americans. Candidate Kennedy crystallized this theme in his vigorous 
campaign efforts to awaken our nation to the realities of the world 
in which we live. His ‘new frontiers” approach shaped the national 
goals and purposes toward which his leadership would move our 
country in the four year period ahead. Having rested on dead center 
for a dangerously long time, our national momentum was reduced 
to a hesitating stagger. Our people sensed this political inertia 
was eating away at our stature and respect among the nations of 
the world. The signs were everywhere that the tide of greatness 
was running fast against us, a tide on which our nation had moved 
forward for well over a century. An intuitive sense, in the past 
referred to as old fashioned American horse sense, warned our peo- 
ple that disaster would overtake us if we did not alter our ways. 
Candidate Kennedy responded to these deeply felt and popular con- 
cerns. He did not create them. This reality stands today as President 
Kennedy’s greatest asset just as it imposes the heaviest of responsi- 
bilities upon his leadership. 

It is also useful to recall, now that the issue of national leader- 
ship has been settled, that Candidate Kennedy made no promises 
of an easy life under his leadership. Contrarywise, he called for the 
hard but good life and warned that citizen sacrifice was inescap- 
able if we were to face up to the perils of a divided world, a world 
in turmoil. On the question of choices we have in meeting many 
of the long festering international problems he underscored the risks 
involved in decisions we must take in support of freedom’s cause. 
In his last appeal to the electorate he sharpened the call to action by 
warning that whether he or his opponent was chosen by the people 
to lead, the same problems, challenges, risks and opportunities would 
be the inheritance of the 60’s. These public understandings are thus 
an indelible part of the mandate which is now his as President of 
the United States. 

There can be no reasonable doubt about a clear Presidential 
mandate for change in the conduct of our international affairs. The 
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patience of the American people has been sorely tried by inaction, 
defensive reaction, strategic evasion and efforts to camouflage defeat 
into victory in the national conduct of the cold war. It is in this area 
of our public life that political inertia is most conspicuous and an- 
noying. A long forbearance of Russian abuses and Russian insults 
to our national honor and integrity has generated a widely held 
opinion that sooner or later we must take them to the mat for a 
winner take all showdown. An attitude of—let’s get it over with so 
we can return to a normal life—is winning popular acceptance. These 
trends suggest the urgent need for an objective examination of the 
basic policy which generated them. 

That policy stripped of its Madison Avenue window trims, is 
“political evolution.” Its history is simple but interesting. In the 
1952 Presidential campaign the policy of “containment” falsely 
charged against the Truman Administration became a major issue. 
The alleged policy of “containment” carried overtones of “soft on 
communism,” “creeping socialism,” “pro-Russian sympathies” and 
“a sell out of freedom’s cause at Yalta.” Widespread disillusion had 
already gripped our public life as a consequence of Russian post- 
war behavior. The ruthless military and political take-over by the Rus- 
sians in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yu- 
goslavia, Albania and China in contravention of war time agreements 
concerning liberated territories had sounded an alarm in the camp 
of free men. Winston Churchill in a historic speech at Fulton, 
Missouri, gave strong warning of and practical meaning to such terms 
as the “iron curtain” and “the cold war.” The Russian-manipulated 
war in Korea and a blockade of freedom in Berlin thoroughly aroused 
the American people. Something had to be done. The mythical policy 
of containment became the scapegoat. A policy of liberation, loosely 
defined by John F. Dulles and warmly embraced by Candidate Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as a campaign promise, became the answer and the 
hope in an era of confusion and uncertainty. This promise for 
change called for action leading to the emancipation of the captive 
nations, at least those who had fallen victim in the course of World 
War II. 

This was the stage setting in the early months of 1953. And 
action was soon forthcoming, that is, action behind the Russian 
Iron Curtain. In March the long and bloody reign of Stalin came to 
an abrupt end. A triumvirate of fear grasped the reins of imperial 
power in Moscow. The empire was held together by a system of terror 
and human tyranny, dependent upon a ruthless despot holding un- 
questioned power at the controls. But the despot had died leaving 
no legacy for the transfer of this absolute power. Thus his inheritors 
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i were gripped with fear and uncertainty, the ruling class hesitated, 
, &§ then braced itself for the expected assault from the enemies within 


t F and without the empire. Who better than they had reason to believe 
. F that the peoples of the non-Russian nations of the empire would seize 
- &F upon this opportunity to rid themselves of the curse of Moscow. Stalin 





8 had long feared the spirit of nationalism in those nations. It was 
d ; his proven enemy between the great wars and this same spirit came 
. £F within a hair of toppling the empire during the first year of con- 
o F flict, on the eastern front during World War II. The triumvirate in 
e U@* this hour of crisis proclaimed the Russian people to be “the superior 
e people of the Soviet Union,” the people upon whom the government 
and the Communist Party could always count for loyal support. This 
was the bracing, the waiting, for the internal political storm which 
the commissars expected to break with the death of Stalin. 

Here was a situation of unique opportunity for exercise of 
the new policy of liberation promised by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. At that time, March 1953, we enjoyed an unquestioned 
military-nuclear superiority over the Russians. This was the time to 
open a political offensive against Moscow, demanding the withdrawal 
of Red Army forces from Central Europe and the holding of free 
and unfettered elections as provided for in the agreements on 
liberated territories. This was the minimum price we should have set 
on the opportunities opened up by the crisis of Stalin’s death. But 
the “old Russian hands” in our government advised a policy of wait 
and observe developments, study the situation in depth, be prepared 
to exploit a split between the Red Army and the regime and above 
all do nothing to alienate the alleged good will of the Russian people. 

The result was a long wait, very little objective study of develop- 
ments took place, no real evidence of a possible split between the 
Red Army and the regime was produced and the triumvirate won a 
breathing spell during which they generated confidence in their ability 
to perpetuate the regime and its empire. No external stress or strain 
was placed upon the men in the Kremlin, their efforts to adjust to 
the crisis created by Stalin’s death were unhampered by the West. 
The international front was calm indeed as indigenous communist 
parties and agents on a global basis stood by awaiting clarification 
of the transition of power in Moscow. Beria, the old Bolshevik and 
a member of the triumvirate, was the first to sense that the Western 
powers in general and the United States in particular had adopted 
a policy of “hands off.” By early May of 1953 it was clear that he 
was making a play to seize total power. As chief of the internal 
security apparat he held more access that the other members. His 
plan was to harness the rising tide of nationalism in the non-Rus- 
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sian republics and to use it as a tool to succeed Stalin. With dispatch 
he removed key government and party personnel of Russian nation- 
ality from a majority of the non-Russian republics and replaced them 
with nationals of those republics. By early June of 1953 Beria was 
well along with his plan when a revolutionary event of far reaching 
importance occurred in East Germany. 

On June 17, 1953 the workers in East Berlin revolted against the 
regime imposed upon them by Moscow. Mass demonstrations of wor- 
kers and students openly defied the new order, and the new dictator- 
ship. The slogans of that revolution were “ more bread” and “Rus- 
kies go home.”’ Within a matter of hours the revolutionary spirit of 
East Berlin spread to other areas of East Germany under Red Army 
occupation. In the villages it was popular sport to hang the Com- 
munist mayors in the most conspicuous places of public notice. Eight 
long years of Russian exploitation and suppression had driven the 
people of East Germany to a state of desperation. They were willing 
to fight and die for freedom. And they did. Here again, was an 
ideal situation for the exercise of the promised policy of liberation. 
But again we waited, we studied the situation, we observed develop- 
ments and finally offered the freedom fighters surplus flour and 
butter. The Russians then gave their response with tanks and guns 
turned upon the workers of East Germany. 

Within a matter of days a chain reaction occurred in Moscow. 
Beria had been arrested and would be tried by a military tribunal. 
treasonable activity, a plot to weaken the Soviet Union. The free 
press reported that Beria had fled or was attempting to escape from 
behind the Iron Curtain. More rumors held that he had been offered 
asylum in the West. Then the controlled press of Moscow reported 
Beria had been arrested and would be tried by a military tribunal. 
Sometime later Pravda reported the trial had taken place and that 
Beria had been executed. As usual, a bill of particulars concerning 
his treasonable crimes was published. It is important to note that 
among the particulars were the charges that he had attempted to 
organize a “counter-revolution,” that he was in league with the 
bourgeois nationalists in the non-Russian republics and that his 
activities threatened the existence of the Soviet Union. The Beria 
incident stands as solid evidence of the basic vulnerabilities within 
the power structure of the Russian Communist empire which invite 
exploitation in times of crisis, such as the death of Stalin. This in- 
cident also marks another historic opportunity lost by the United 
States because of high level governmental ignorance or an unwilling- 
ness to engage in direct political action against the Russians, or a 
combination of both. 
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These events marked the turn of the tide against freedom’s 
cause. In Moscow the Russian bureaucracy had gained the courage 
and confidence by our default in East Germany. Nikita Khrushchev 
who had been acting as first secretary of the Communist Party 
after the death of Stalin was the one who concluded that Beria was 
a threat to the survival of the empire. It was clear to Khrushchev that 
Beria had his hand on the throttle of non-Russian nationalism and 
intended to use this power in a showdown with the other members 
of the triumvirate. Khrushchev knew the meaning of this power 
since he had acted for many years as Stalin’s special agent in an 
effort to destroy it. After Beria was liquidated, and his collaborators 
were deposed, a silent purge took place and Malenkov, darling of the 
Russian bureaucrats, emerged as Premier. Meanwhile Khrushchev 
retained control of the real source of power, Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. S. R. Thus, the internal storm was averted 
and the transfer of power was eased. In Washington still another 
but connected development was taking place. Our free press called 
it “an agonizing reappraisal” which in reality was a polite reference 
to the coming reversal of the policy of liberation. 

The “old Russian hands” in government used the episode of 
retreat from responsibility in the case of the East German revolt 
and the transfer of power in Moscow to argue a policy of moderation 
toward the Russian conspiracy. A sense of frustration and uncertainty 
gripped the new hands brought into government by the Eisenhower 
Administration. The first six months in office had brought severe 
tests to a realistic policy which, however, lacked both concise defini- 
tion and experienced hands to carry it out. A so-called task force 
was established to review the situation and recommend a policy 
tailored to the demands of what was called the new international 
situation. Thus the “Russian experts” in government who had 
earned rejection by both political parties during the 1952 Presiden- 
tial campaign were back at their old stands doing business as usual. 

The so-called task force labored long and vigorously at the 
public till before unveiling the new policy, the policy of “Political 
Evolution.” Theoretically, “Political Evolution” is based upon the 
primary tenets of Fabian Socialism, that is, the inevitability of 
gradualism. It holds that we must accept a divided world as a situa- 
tion half slave and half free which will endure for a period of fifty, 
a hundred or perhaps two hundred years. Over this unpredictable 
span of years the evils of communism and democracy are expected 
to perish and the positive attributes of both to survive. At some 
point in history, again unpredictable, the perfect society will emerge 
and the world will no longer be divided into two diametrically op- 
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posed camps. The appeal of Utopia from the days of Plato has had 
a calming, philosophical effect upon troubled minds but it runs into 
difficulties in the harsh market place of contemporary human af- 
fairs. This has been amply demonstrated during the past six years. 

The theory of “Political Evolution” brought forth some strange 
and unbecoming national behavior patterns when it was adopted 
as the basis for our approach to the Russian problem. As a sophis- 
ticated extension of the prior “wait and see” approach it led to a 
sophisticated form of isolationism. That is, isolation from far reach- 
ing political developments taking place on the African Continent, 
in Latin America, in the Near and Mid-East, in the Far East and, 
yes, behind the Russian Iron Curtain. It also produced a studied 
detachment from our long standing political ideals, inherited from 
the founding fathers, because the revolutionary spirit ran counter 
current to the concepts of “Political Evolution.” 

Selected cases from the past six years of international events 
when examined in the context of “Political Evolution” as the founda- 
tion for our foreign policy are very revealing. 


CASE NO. 1 
THE HUNGARIAN FREEDOM REVOLUTION 


We were totally unprepared for this outburst of freedom’s cause. 
Intelligence estimates held that revolution on an effective scale be- 
hind the Iron Curtain was impossible, active resistance had been 
stamped out by the police state, the people were phlegmatic and re- 
signed to their lot. The evolutionists concluded that some form of 
“national communism,” in the mythical model of Titoland, was all we 
could hope for. All these estimates and projections were wrecked 
in the course of five days, October 23rd to 28th, 1956, as total, 
spontaneous, political revolution deposed the Russian regime in 
Budapest and installed a provisional government. Communism in all 
its forms was violently rejected by the thoroughly aroused Hungar- 
ian people. What was our response? The first shock of events tak- 
ing place in Hungary was not according to plan, that is, the plan of 
the evolutionists. The Hungarian people had gone too far. They had 
won unconditional national independence when they should have been 
moving gradually toward “national communism.” Something had to 
be done. And it was. Assurance was given to Tito who admittedly 
was alarmed at the results of the Hungarian revolution that the 
government of the United States did not look with favor on govern- 
ments unfriendly to the Soviet Union on the borders of the Soviet 
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Union. It was no coincidence that the Red Army, driven from Hungar- 
ian soil and regrouping replacements on the Hungarian border, re- 
invaded Hungary less than twenty four hours after Tito had received 
that strange assurance from our Department of State. Only after 
the shock waves of world opinion began to register in Washington 
was action taken, that is, protest action in the United Nations. But 
the damage had been done, irreparable damage to our historic role 
as champions of freedom’s cause. 


CASE NO. 2 
THE AFRICAN CONTINENT 


Long dormant and submerged peoples on that continent had 
awakened and were demanding a new and enlightened status. The 
national independence movement began to gather momentum in the 
early 1950’s. With the emancipation of several colonies this political 
awakening began to move at express train speed. Soon it was clear 
that European colonialism was faced with the alternative of grant- 
ing self-government to the African peoples or accepting the certain 
consequences of violent and bloody revolutions. 

By 1956 the die was cast—the outcome should have been ap- 
parent. The Russians were all too aware of the long range implica- 
tions of this strategic continent in revolution. They gave their usual 
loud and high sounding support to the “national liberation move- 
ments,” while at the same time moving covertly to put their colonial 
saddle upon the newly emerging nations. Meanwhile we were in that 
state of sophisticated isolationism, that is, paralyzed by the policy 
of “Political Evolution.” Our national posture was coldly detached and 
aloof from the political struggle which gripped all of Africa. What 
was going on there did not meet the theoretical specifications of the 
evolutionists. It would be primitive on our part, they held, to become 
associated with the “nationalists” in Africa or to encourage them to 
look to the United States for support—moral or political. Nationalism, 
after all, was antiquated and undignified. The world was moving in 
an opposite direction, slowly but surely, and that direction was grad- 
ualism or evolution. A policy line of cautious non-involvement put us 
on the sidelines of the new order emerging on the African Continent. 
In a very real sense this was an ordered retreat from our basic 
political beliefs. The United States is the birthplace of the national 
independence movement and the political ideals which generate and 
support it are our American heritage. 

Fortunately, in a sense, the African revolution is not yet 
complete. There is still time, though short, for us to become identified 
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with it. Those who are still struggling for their national independence 
would welcome our guidance and support and those who are im- 
peding the spread of self-government there will come to thank us 
for our efforts. The “good offices” of the United States can ease and 
make orderly the changes which must come to the remaining colonial 
areas of Africa. 


CASE NO. 3 
LATIN AMERICA 


Long standing injustices in the social order throughout Latin 
America have moved the common man in that vast region to a state 
of desperation. The so-called peon will no longer accept the miserable 
lot assigned to him by an irresponsible and materialistic upper class. 
Military juntas and strutting little dictators have become the targets 
of long suffering people on the move. Events in Argentina and Colum- 
bia gave warning of the coming revolutionary storm. In Venezuela 
the massive exploitation of people caused the Archbishop of Caracas 
to issue three pastoral letters exposing the dangerous condition of the 
working class and appealing for justice in their behalf. These appeals 
fell on deaf ears. A swift revolution followed, deposing the dictator 
Perez Jimenez. Ironically, Jimenez, the symbol of oppression through- 
out Latin America, was given immediate asylum in the United States. 
His continuing presence in our country is the source of dangerous 
anti-American propaganda among millions of people who should be 
looking to us as historic friends in their hour of need. 

Cuba has become a specific case in point, underscoring the 
aspirations of the masses, the revolutionary spirit which grips them, 
how quickly they can be ignited to action and the opportunity this 
popular climate provides for small groups to lead or mislead. The 
original Castro group was small but it understood the undercurrent 
of revolutionary spirit in Cuba and ignited it with understandable 
slogans and action. Land reform held a powerful appeal, spelling out 
personal dignity, better living conditions for the workers and their 
families and other elements in the scale of social justice. The popular 
support of the masses in Cuba brought success to the revolution. 
This success would have come to any group with the courage to 
lead, backed up by simply defined objectives of reform in the exist- 
ing social order. The fact that the Castro group once in command 
of the country has not fulfilled the promises of the revolution and 
worse, has imposed a new tyranny upon the people, does not alter 
the basic circumstances which made a successful revolution possible. 
Moreover, the story of Cuba has many shades and colorations for 
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the Latin masses. To some it stands as a victory over the exploiters, 
indigenous as well as North American, a line which the Castroites 
exploit. To others it is viewed as a hard lesson which will warn 
responsible United States leadership they no longer can be taken for 
granted. Still others view it as evidence of events to come in their 
own countries where rapid changes must take place and where the 
choice of methods has become the single burning issue. 

Does it make sense to urge patience upon the people of Latin 
America? Can we expect them to stand by for fifty or a hundred 
years while some theoretical-historical processes catches up with 
them, even if we promise Utopia? This is what the political evolu- 
tionists have asked of them. And their answers are all too evident. 
They are impatient, they will not stand by, they will not follow the 
leaders of revolutionary movements promising justice in the social 
order. Nor can they be deterred in their purposes by charging them 
with Communist tendencies, associations or leadership. For too long 
such charges have been used as a defense for the existing social 
order. All too frequently the Russian conspiracy wins friends and 
sympathizers when legitimate reform movements are branded as 
communist inspired or led. The common man in Latin America can 
no longer be fooled, he will judge us and the honesty of our intentions 
by the clearly identified support we give to his long held aspirations. 
Vast and expensive American economic aid programs which do not 
start at the grass roots level and work up to the level of national 
betterment will only worsen our position. American aid funds to 
Latin America have been poured in at the top where they have re- 
mained. Venezuela, under Perez Jimenez, is a classic example of this 
misuse of American aid. More important than economic aid, at this 
stage, is a clear statement of United States intentions toward the 
depressed masses of Latin America and follow-up action by our 
government to disassociate itself from the instruments, methods 
and organizations of exploitation in that geographical area. This 
separation should apply equally to the indigenous as well as those 
connected with or maintaining “home offices” in the United States. 

Several of the early tactical maneuvers made by the administra- 
tion of President Kennedy provide encouraging evidence that the 
policy of “Political Evolution” has been rejected, at least in part. They 
also offer evidence of a practical understanding of the revolutionary 
era in which we live and a determination to associate our future as 
a nation with it. 

A new and realistic approach to the changes taking place on the 
African Continent is heralded by two significant, official actions. 
The visit of Assistant Secretary of State, G. Mennen Williams, to 
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several of the crisis spots in Africa and his call for representative 
self-government is the first. An all too obvious effort was made to 
compromise his mission by reporting out of context several of his 
most meaningful observations, that is, meaningful to the natives of 
Africa whether they be European, Asian or African in ethnic origin. 
His statement of “Africa for the Africans” was in harmony with the 
long held claims of people living on that continent, who trace their 
origins to Europe or Asia, that they are as much Africans as the 
natives. Governor Williams did nothing more than take seriously 
their claims. Behind the uproar which followed, however, are indica- 
tions that the advocates of status quo in Great Britain remain un- 
willing to face the realities of this revolutionary age. President 
Kennedy’s re-affirmation of confidence in Governor Williams and 
satisfaction with his conduct abroad throw additional light on the 
President’s practical grasp of international problems. The second 
official and connected action was taken by Ambassador Adlai Ste- 
venson in the United Nations, speaking on the developing situation 
in Angola, a Portuguese Colony. His clear and forthright statement 
affirming our historic support for the political principle of self-de- 
termination came as a welcome shock to many. For years the Rus- 
sian autocrats have been beating the drums of anti-colonialism, anti- 
imperialism in and outside the United Nations forums. Our spokesmen 
in the U. N. had remained strangely silent on this issue, preferring to 
allow others the privilege of exposing the rogues. The Stevenson 
declaration signaled our return to battle in the international political 
arena and a willingness to use our political ideals as weapons in 
the struggle. Representatives of the newly emerged African nations 
were quick to respond to this call and its overall effect on the Afro- 
Asian bloc was immeasurably healthy. 

President Kennedy’s policy address on United States-Latin 
American relations struck a strong chord of understanding with the 
long forgotten masses south of our borders. His call to action, to 
complete the “unfinished revolution” of the Western Hemisphere 
was both a promise and a warning. It was public admission that a 
revolutionary spirit was justified by a long series of abuses heaped 
upon the common man by governments and regimes insensitive to 
human needs. Implied was the promise that we would favor and 
support revolutionary changes to remove corruption from public life 
and to remedy injustices in the socio-economic order. It also served 
as a warning to the Moscow-Peiping Axis that their efforts at 
counter-revolutionary intervention in this hemisphere would not be 
tolerated. 
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These are encouraging though inconclusive signs of a new and 
enlightened approach to our international responsibilities. The real 
test is yet to come, the test of actions which will demonstrate that 
our national security policy toward the Russian Communist Em- 
pire has completely rejected the theory of “Political Evolution” and 
has warmly embraced the spirit of revolution behind the Iron Curtain. 
To suggest that this spirit has been killed off or reduced to inef- 
fectiveness is to repeat a tragic error of the recent past. President 
Kennedy would be well advised to appoint a fresh and open minded 
task force to look into the new phenomenon of total political revolu- 
tion as demonstrated by the Hungarian people in 1956. This new 
element in international political affairs is the by-product of the 
total police state. In a very real sense it reflects human reaction in 
direct proportion to the original stimulus. The harder the police 
state presses itself upon the people the more thoroughly it condi- 
tions them for a spontaneous, unorganized but violent reaction against 
the state. Continuous pressure imposed upon masses of people gene- 
rates a situation much like a barrel of gasoline with the top cover 
removed—any spark, accidental or intentional, will ignite it. This 
opportunity is magnifed when the police state pressure is identified 
as foreign in nature and when the masses of people being subjected 
to the police state pressure have a proud history of struggles for 
liberty and national independence. 

The Hungarian total political revolution of 1956 cries out for 
honest recognition and objective understanding in terms of the dy- 
namic potential of total political revolution within all the non-Rus- 
sian nations behind the Iron Curtain. Obviously, study of this 
dynamic potential by the “old Russian hands” in government will 
produce the same negative, unimaginative, do-nothing type of con- 
clusions which paralyzed the Eisenhower Administration. A new 
and fresh look is called for by genuine scholars of the Russian 
problem, uncompromised by the errors of the past, whose conclusions 
can be evaluated directly by the President in terms of the past, the 
present demands put upon him and events yet to unfold. The gather- 
ing political storm which now hangs heavy over Poland puts a note 
of urgency on this proposal. Poland could become another Hungary 
and it would be tragedy compounded if a recurrence caught us in 
our present state of national ignorance concerning the new dynamics 
of total political revolution. 

The theme of “unfinished revolution” is by no means restricted 
to the Western Hemisphere. It applies with equal force and effect 
to the non-Russian lands and peoples behind the Iron Curtain. There 
the objective historian finds an unequaled record of nationalism, 
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that is, hungry and unsatisfied appetites for national independence 
which spring from the aspirations of highly advanced civilizations. 
This spirit was generated by the original impetus of “Homo Rus- 
sicus” practiced by a succession of imperial minded Czars. The 
original impetus reached its climax with the collapse of the Russian 
Empire in 1917-18. An honest judgment of history tells us that 
this collapse was brought about by the national independence move- 
ments in the non-Russian nations of the Empire. It is significant 
that the Bolsheviks, led by Lenin, concentrated their limited forces 
on the takeover of the Russian nation, on establishing their power 
among the Russian people who had no experience whatever with 
individual liberty, the basic freedoms and hence the spirit of na- 
tional independence was entirely alien to them. Equally significant 
is the historic fact that once the Bolsheviks had secured their power 
and acceptance among the Russian people they moved quickly to 
restore the geography of the old Czarist Empire. More significant 
is the fact that relatively few Americans understand this transfer 
of imperial power from the Czars to the Commissars and we continue 
to delude and confuse ourselves with meaningless propaganda ter- 
minology created by the new Russian ruling class, such as Soviets, 
Soviet Government, Soviet Foreign Minister and even Homo Sovieti- 
cus. John F. Kennedy as candidate and President has demonstrated 
a healthy aversion to this confusing terminology by properly identify- 
ing the Russian hand in the international conspiracy. Nevertheless 
the strange attachment of the State Department to the Russian mirage 
of language and terminology continues as before. It will be interest- 
ing to observe whether the State Department is forced to accept 
the realistic political language of the President or whether the 
President and his White House staff are trapped into acceptance of 
the misleading terminology of the State Department. Decision on 
this apparent conflict within our government will serve as a reliable 
barometer on basic policy toward the Russian Empire. 

“Africa for the Africans” would have real policy meaning if 
translated into a policy of “Russia for the Russians.” This would 
mean that our government rejects imperialism in all its forms, the 
old and the new. Such a policy expression would more than catch 
the imagination of the peoples of the non-Russian nations behind the 
Iron Curtain. It would serve to regain lost confidence in the United 
States as the leader of the national independence movement, con- 
fidence lost by our default in East Germany, in Hungary, at the 
Gen-va Summit Meeting and through a long list of political omis- 
sions during the past seven years. 
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National self-determination put into the context of our total 
international objectives would give real meaning to the statement 
of Ambassador Stevenson on the Angola question. Application of 
that historic principle has been withheld from the Russian empire 
in general and the non-Russian nations of the Soviet Union in par- 
ticular. A State Department policy of non-predetermination toward 
such nations as Ukraine, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, among others, has brought great com- 
fort to the new ruling class in Moscow. That policy of non-predeter- 
mination means that no action, official or unofficial, to stimulate 
the spirit of liberty and national independence within the Russian 
prison house of nations will be undertaken, recognized or supported 
by the United States government. In practice, however, this policy 
has served as a convenient cover to provide support for and give 
comfort to organizations dedicated to the preservation of the Rus- 
sian empire no matter what regime is in control of it. What is done 
about this self-defeating policy of non-predetermination by the Ken- 
nedy Administration will be another reliable barometer of our na- 
tional purposes. 

Notwithstanding the possibilities of a sudden and drastic test 
of current national policy toward the Russian Communist Empire, 
which could be forced upon the Kennedy Administration by any one 
of many long festering international problems, the third week of 
this upcoming July provides abundant opportunity for the public 
pronouncement of such a policy. The occasion is tailored by law, 
that is Public Law 86-90, which authorizes and requests the President 
of the United States to proclaim “Captive Nations Week.” President 
Kennedy is not bound by law to issue such a proclamation, he is 
simply authorized and requested by Congress to do so. The choice 
to do or not to do is his. So too is the language of the proclamation 
authorized and requested. This law became a major issue during the 
November campaign when Candidate Nixon was challenged to deny 
that he had secretely apologized to Khrushchev in 1959 for its passage 
by Congress. Candidate Nixon did not respond to this challenge and 
it remains one of the large, unanswered questions of the campaign. 

So the stage is set, the time phasing neatly arranged by law, for 
a Presidential expression on United States policy toward the Captive 
Nations. The precedent of two previous Presidential proclamations, 
though admittedly apolitical in character, provides a unique situa- 
tion for public judgment on the new foundations of our national 
security policy. Will it be political evolution, a warm embrace of the 
aspirations for national independence long held by the non-Russian 
peoples within the Russian empire or something which hesitates 
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somewhere between the choice? The Russian call for peaceful co- 
existence has served as a powerful opiate on the free world collective 
will to win. An equally powerful stimulus will be required to arouse 
the free world to a state of action commensurate with the realities 
of our present danger. A policy based upon the peaceful dismem- 
berment of the Russian Communist empire, announced in the con- 
text of support for the universal application of the principle of na- 
tional self-determination, would provide such a stimulus. Khrushchev, 
during his visit to the United States, did not hesitate to predict 
that the world would fall to communism through his policy of peace- 
ful co-existence. There is far less risk in a public policy looking to 
the peaceful dismemberment of the Russian Communist empire than 
those risks which attach to short range policies lacking public under- 
standing of a clearly defined ultimate objective. The latter led us 
to the habit of defensive reaction by granting the Russians the ex- 
clusive privilege of choosing the time and places to test the collective 
will of freedom’s cause. 

It is time for a change, time we carried the fight to the heart- 
land of the last remaining empire with the full arsenal of ideological 
weapons which are our political heritage. 

Robert Frost, Poet Laureate at the Inaugural of President 
Kennedy, caught the restive spirit which grips the body politic of 
our nation in his memorable poem. “Dedication.” Reaching back 
into our history with the skill of a political surgeon he dissects the 
heart of our national purposes and attaches it firmly to the youth- 
ful, confident and courageous era of the new frontiers. This attach- 
ment he foresees as necessary to bring us into harmony with the 
national independence movements which are reshaping both the 
geography and political climate of the world. We have a special 
responsibility, he argues, as keepers of the ideals peculiar to our 
birth as a nation. Frost describes that responsibility in this mean- 
ingful excerpt: 


So much those heroes knew and understood, 
I mean the great four, Washington, 

John Adams, Jefferson and Madison,— 

So much they knew as consecrated seers 

They must have seen ahead what now appears, 
They would bring empires down upon our ears 
And by the example of our Declaration 

Make everybody want to be a nation 


The gifted poet in all generations is marked out by the ability 
to catch and express the aspirations of his people. Times of great 
stress and challenge invite the poet’s pen to record the spirit of the 
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epic so that future generations may understand its pathos. In other 
circumstances, such as those produced by the exercise of human 
tyranny, the poet’s pen serves well to reveal the hidden feeling and 
hopes of the oppressed. Taras Shevchenko, Poet Laureate of Ukraine, 
was cast in this role more than a century ago. Born a serf in an age 
of imposed illiteracy, he rose above the barriers of despotism to 
record for history the aspirations of the Ukrainian people for liberty 
and nationhood. His first published work appearing in 1840 was a 
collection of eight poems called The Kobzar. Among this collection 
was one named “Dedication,” in which he reminded the Ukrain- 
ian people of their heritage of self-government and past glories, 
recounting sadly how freedom had been lost through carelessness 
to a foreign occupier and likening his subjugated homeland to an 
orphan. That poem was written shortly after his freedom from 
serfdom was purchased for 2500 silver rubles and while he was liv- 
ing in St. Petersburg. As his literary career developed his poetry 
reflected in bolder style the yearnings of his people as well as open 
criticism of their ‘“Moskal’’ oppressors. For his efforts he received 
the personal attention of Czar Nicholas I in the form of ten years 
in military servitude and exile—with the admonition that he was 
to be denied all opportunity to write or to paint. Ten years in exile 
broke the health of Shevchenko but not his spirit. Upon his release 
from military servitude in Central Asia he was forbidden to return 
to his homeland and during his forced residence in Russia he resumed 
his role as Ukraine’s poetic chronicler. In 1857 he published a poem 
“Yurodyvy” which reveals his comprehension of the American 
revolutionary war and the new form of representative self-govern- 
ment it produced. To him George Washington was a worthy symbol 
of the kind of free life toward which the Ukrainian nation should 
aspire. Shevchenko describes that hope in this meaningful excerpt: 

“When will we receive our Washington, 

With a new and righteous law? 

And receive him we will some day...!” 

There is one major difference between the literary predictions 
of Frost and Shevchenko, aside from style and period. Shevchenko 
wrote of glories past, the cruel penalties of national carelessness 
and his hopes for a nation restored. Frost writes with the heady 
confidence of a bard who has supped the full cup of freedom, who 
understands the unharnessed power of our political ideals and who 
sees us as a hero nation reborn to the trumpet’s call of a golden age. 
Should Frost be proven accurate in his forecasts, Shevchenko would 
soon be acclaimed as prophet among his emancipated people. 








THE SHEVCHENKO CENTENARY* 
By WATSON KIRKCONNELL 


One hundred years ago this day and hour, a man lay dead in 
the city of St. Petersburg, the capital of Czarist Russia. Only the 
day before, watched from afar by the police, he had feebly celebrated 
his forty-seventh birthday; and now the last spark of his broken 
life had sputtered out. His name was Taras Shevchenko. 

That celebrations of praise should be prepared in his honor 
a century later and in every country of the modern world is one of 
the paradoxes of history, for Taras Shevchenko was born a serf, 
the son of a serf, and enjoyed complete freedom for only a few years 
of his harassed and frustrated existence. A statue in his honor 
is being erected with Government approval in Washington, D. C. 
and another in Winnipeg, Manitoba; a ten-volume edition of his 
works is being issued in Communist Kiev; the Shevchenko Scientific 
Society is holding commemorative scientific conferences in the United 
States and Canada and the World Peace Council will laud his name 
throughout the world. How can these things be? It is my privilege 
this evening to set forth the secret of his greatness. 

But first, I must give you a brief summary of his life. Existence 
began for him on March 9th (Gregorian Calendar), in 1814, in the 
village of Morintsi, about one hundred miles south of Kiev and a 
little west of the Dnieper River. His father was a serf on the estate 
of a Russian noble, Vasily Vasilyevich Engelhardt, but was suf- 
ficiently educated to be able to read and write. The boy’s mother 
seems to have been a woman of a superior type and her death when 
Taras was nine years old was a loss that he never forgot. When 
his father, a widower with six small children, presently married a 
widow with three of her own, the second wife proved a pitiless step- 
mother to the six little waifs by the first marriage. When Taras was 
twelve, his father died and left him a friendless orphan in a world 
of slavery. 

His boyhood occupations were various. Painting was his en- 
during passion; and he had tried unsuccessfully to learn to paint 


* (An address delivered in Edmonton, Alberta, on March 10, 1961, the 
centenary of the Ukrainian poet, Taras Shevchenko.) 
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through the instruction of drunken artists in the district. A period 
spent in herding cows was followed by a luckless episode as a helper 
in the farmhouse bakery. After this abject failure, came a job as a 
page in his owner’s mansion, where he could gaze wistfully at works of 
art and even venture on some surreptitious copying by way of study. 
When Engelhardt found this out, he had the boy soundly whipped. 
Generally speaking, however, his services as a page were so ac- 
ceptable that his master took the boy with him to Vilna and St. 
Petersburg, and in the latter city thriftily apprenticed him to a 
decorator. 

Then came an unpredictable turn of fate. Walking in a public 
park on a moonlit night, the Ukrainian painter, Ivan Soshenko, 
found an earnest young man sitting on an upturned pail and sketch- 
ing a piece of statuary. It was Taras Shevchenko; and their com- 
mon enthusiasm blazed up in mutual fire. Soshenko presently intro- 
duced him to Karl Petrovich Bryulov, the most popular painter of 
the time, recently returned from twelve triumphant years in Italy, 
where his masterpiece, The Last Days of Pompeii, had taken the 
world by storm. Bryulov was teaching at the Imperial Academy of 
Arts and wished to enroll Shevchenko as his pupil. The rules of the 
Academy forbade the admission of a serf. Engelhardt at first angrily 
refused to set his man free but at last put a price of 2500 rubles on 
the slave. Bryulov promptly painted a portrait of the Russian poet 
Zhukovsky, sold it in a lottery at court, and easily raised the money. 
At the age of twenty-four, Taras Shevchenko was at last a free man 
and entered on a seven-year course at the Academy, from which he 
graduated as a “free artist” in 1845. During these years of congenial 
toil, his eager spirit also overflowed in verse, written in his native 
Ukrainian rather than in the cognate Russian of the world about him. 
A slim volume, The Kobzar (or The Harper), was published in 1840 
at the expense of a Ukrainian squire, Petro Martos, whose portrait 
he was painting. In the following year, he finished and published his 
longest and finest poem, the epic Haydamaky, dealing with a 17th 
century war between the Kozaks and the Poles. When he visited 
Ukraine for a short time in 1843, he was hailed everywhere as the 
supreme Ukrainian poet and given a rapturous reception. 

After his graduation from the Academy in 1845, Shevchenko 
returned to his native Ukraine and secured a post with the Archaeo- 
logical Commission, where his skill as an artist proved of conspicuous 
value. There were even plans for establishing a professorship of art 
for him in the University of Kiev and for a course of study for him 
in Italy. He had, however, become intimate in Kiev with a group 
of zealous young Ukrainian scholars and men of letters, such as 
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Mykola Ivanovich Kostomariv and Pantaleimon Kulish, with whom 
he labored in the Society of Saints Cyril and Methodius, a political 
club whose ideal was a free federation of all the Slavonic peoples 
under a somewhat republican form of government. In this they were 
doctrinaire dreamers rather than political conspirators with a clear- 
cut program of action; but the Czarist government was taking no 
chances and arrested the whole Society in April 1847. Apparently 
Shevchenko’s powers as a poet and an artist were particularly feared 
and when he was sentenced to serve the rest of his life as a private 
soldier in the remote Eastern provinces, Czar Nicholas I added on 
the warrant, in his own handwriting, “under the strictest super- 
vision and with the prohibition of writing and drawing.” When 
sympathetic officers used his artistic skill to make sketches on two 
expeditions to explore the Aral Sea, they were reprimanded and the 
Czar’s instructions were thereafter obeyed to the letter. The poet 
was finally imprisoned in the fortress of Novo-Petrovsk. After Shev- 
chenko had endured ten years of this soul-destroying frustration, 
a new Czar, Alexander II, was persuaded to pardon him, although he 
remained under police supervision for the rest of his brief life. He 
was still in his forties, but the spirited youth had been broken down 
into a shuffling, grey-bearded old man. He dreamed of marriage in 
Ukraine and a home of his own on the banks of the Dnieper, but 
the strength had gone out of him and he soon died, on the day after 
his forty-seventh birthday. 

So utterly thwarted a life might seem to offer no grounds for 
world-wide acclamation one hundred years later. But let us survey 
his career from another point of view, that of his poetry. I have 
several editions of his verse on my shelves but I turn most readily 
to the great four-volume variorum edition, totaling almost two 
thousand pages, prepared by Professor Leonid Biletsky and published 
in Winnipeg in 1952-54 by the Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences. 
Here, along with the actual text of his poetry, are abundant notes, 
variant readings, scores of photographs and of paintings by Shev- 
chenko, and an imposing mass of first-class literary criticism by 
Dr. Biletsky himself. 

Apart from some items in an almanac, Shevchenko’s first 
published work was The Kobzar (The Harper), in 1840. The leading 
figure in the volume was “Perebenda,” an old bard akin to Scott’s 
“Last Minstrel” and to “Boyan the Sage” in the prologue to the 
Lay of Thor. This “harper hoar’” wanders about the Ukrainian land, 
homeless and penniless, glorifying in his songs the heroic deeds of 
his nation’s past and recalling the almost forgotten memoirs of “old, 
unhappy, far-off things, and battles long ago.” Most of his grief, 
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since Shevchenko was a native of the right bank of the Dnieper, 
remembers the old struggles between the Kozaks and the Poles, 
and contrasts the squalor of the present servitude with the ancient 
glory of his people. The only mention of the Russians comes in the 
poem “Katerina,” the story of a young Ukrainian girl who is seduced 
by a Russian officer, only to have herself and her baby repudiated 
by him. 

The year 1841 brought the publication of his short epic, Hay- 
damaky (or “The Warriors of the Steppes”), dealing with the last 
18th century uprising of the Ukrainian peasants and Kozaks against 
their Polish masters in 1768. It is about one-quarter of the length of 
Paradise Lost and is closer in spirit and technique to Scott’s Marmion 
than to Milton’s elaborate poem. The epic action of the “Koliivshchy- 
na” is drastic, with its burning of villages, its massacres and its 
fights to the death; but perhaps more important still is the com- 
munity pageantry of mobilization, the blessing of the weapons, and 
the apostrophes to the brave Ukrainian leaders whose fruitless deeds 
of valor had left their names to shine on in the legends of their 
people. Shevchenko’s own grandfather had told him, as a small boy, 
of those tempestuous times and the old fires blaze again in the 
grandson’s lines. 

A pendant to Haydamaky is an epic fragment, Hamaliya (1842), 
little more than a Robin Hood-style ballad, in which a Kazak raiding 
party goes by boat to the Turkish port of Scutari, across the Bos- 
porus from Constantinople, rescues Ukrainian prisoners from its 
dungeons, sets the town on fire and retreats exultantly before the 
nearby Turkish capital can rouse itself for action. 

During the next three or four years, in an interval of compar- 
ative happiness, he wrote a considerable number of poems of in- 
terest. One of these, “The Serving Woman,” tells the story or an 
unmarried young mother who leaves her baby to be found by a child- 
less old couple but later seeks employment in the home and watches 
over the upbringing of the child without ever disclosing her identity 
until the foster mother is dead, the boy has grown to manhood and 
is married, and she herself is on her deathbed. Suffusing the whole 
poem is the poet’s deep indignation at the harsh attitude of the 
peasantry towards female frailty. Another poem of this period is 
“The Caucasus,” in which he pays tribute to the bravery with which 
the mountaineers fight against Muscovite imperialism and seek to 
save their land from the Czarist tyranny that already holds Ukraine 
in subjection. 

When he returned to freedom after being muzzled and tethered 
for ten years, it was evident that the spirit had not been entirely 
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stamped out in the bald-headed grey-beard, for a further spate of 
poems was written. In one of these, “The Prophet,” he casts the poet 
for a prophetic role but sees him scorned by the masses of the peo- 
ple. “The Neophytes” goes back to the time of the Emperor Nero and 
finds in the martyrdom of the young Christians a force that is 
ultimately to move the world. 

The first point to be grasped in almost all of Shevchenko’s 
poetry is that he wrote deliberately in Ukrainian, a Slavonic language 
closely related to Russian but as distinct from it as Polish, Slovak 
or Czech. Just as Lowland Scotch had a long and illustrious literary 
history going back beyond Robert Henrysorn and William Dunbar 
yet had been almost completely supplanted by English among edu- 
cated Scots by 1780, so in Ukraine, which had an older history 
than Muscovite Russia, the native language had by 1840 been left 
almost entirely to the peasantry, while educated Ukrainians, such as 
Gogol, wrote and spoke in Russian. Robert Burns, whose letters are 
in English as fluent as that of his countrymen Boswell, Hume and 
Adam Smith, deliberately chose the language of rural Ayrshire for 
his poetry. The result electrified Scotland and the poet received a 
rapturous welcome in Edinburgh. In an almost identical fashion, 
Taras Shevchenko chose to write in the submerged language of his 
own people and his poetry suddenly lit up the Ukrainian sky like 
dawn after midnight. His reception in Ukraine in 1843, and again 
in 1845, was comparable to that of Burns in Scotland after the ap- 
pearance of the Kilmarnock edition of his poems. Yet there was 
this difference, that while Shevchenko, like Burns, is still worshipped 
as the prince of poets in the vernacular, Burns founded no line of 
distinguished literary descendants to build up a whole literature in 
the same idiom, while the poetic sons of Shevchenko have survived 
all efforts to exterminate them, even in the dark days of the 1930’s 
when scores of writers, including a Canadian Communist like “Mi- 
roslav Irchan,” were sent to die on the Solovetsky Islands in the 
White Sea. In Soviet Ukraine today, the native Ukrainian is the 
official language of instruction in the schools, and while Russian 
marches side by side with it through all the grades, the language 
of Shevchenko is no longer contemptuously despised as “the speech 
of swineherds.” 

This then is our first salute to The Kobzar on this centennial 
occasion. Taras Shevchenko is the founder of Ukrainian literature. 

But he was far more than a linguistic innovator. He was an 
apostle of personal liberty. Himself born in slavery, he secured 
his freedom at a great price. Throughout his poetry, he never ceased 
to plead for the liberation of the serfs throughout the Czarist domain. 
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Other men, such as Turgeniev, also played a part, but the gospel 
and crucifixion of Taras were a more potent influence and when 
an imperial decree abolished serfdom on the day of the poet’s funeral, 
the association of his name with the event became inevitable. 

For a parallel in significance, we must turn to North America, 
where a great war for the abolition of slavery broke out in 1861, the 
very year that slavery ended in Imperial Russia. Among the literary 
forerunners of the American struggle was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
novel, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a dramatized version of which, complete 
with bioodhounds, was still playing to packed houses in my boyhood. 
Shortly after the death of the abolitionist John Brown in 1859, a 
folk-song in his memory swept the North: 


John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on. 


And in 1862, to give its tune more majestic words, Julia Ward 
Howe published in the Atlantic Monthly the so-called “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic’”’: 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grape of wrath are stored; 


He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on... 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigurates you and me: 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


To make events in the two countries completely parallel, one 
would have to imagine Uncle Tom himself writing both “John Brown’s 
Body” and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and then to imagine 
the liberation of the American slaves coming at his death, without 
any war whatever, by a great act of administrative assent. 

This, then, is our second salute to Taras Shevchenko on this 
centennial occasion. He was one of the fathers of personal freedom 
in 19th century Ukraine— the master liberator of the slaves, a sort 
of Ukrainian Lincoln. 

But tonight there is yet another ground for commemoration. 
The Ukrainians have been called the Irish of Eastern Europe—a 
nation with a civilization that once outshone the inchoate princi- 
palities of Novgorod and Moscow but later came to be overlaid by 
powerful neighbors in Poland and Muscovy. Under the Hetman 
Bohdan Khmelnytsky in 1654 a Kozak Ukraine was voluntarily 
placed under the protection of the Czar but with promises of ex- 
tensive autonomy. From that time onward, there was a never-ending 
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effort by the Muscovite Whale to digest the Ukrainian Jonah into 
its own body politic. Again and again, printing in Ukrainian was 
forbidden; the language was outlawed in education and in publication 
and belittled as a mere worthless dialect of Russian; and any hint 
of nationalism was tramped upon as hostile to the interests of the 
Russian empire. 

In the eyes of the emperors Nicholas I and Alexander II, Shev- 
chenko’s poetry was deadly because it was instinct with Ukrainian 
patriotism, because it dared to voice hostility towards Russian auto- 
cracy. To be sure, the political Society of Saints Cyril and Methodius, 
which he joined in Kiev in 1845 and which shared in his doom two 
years later, did not seek to dethrone the Czar. Its members dreamed, 
nevertheless, of a free confederation of all Slavic states under the 
Emperor, each developing its own national tradition but voluntarily 
federated under a single imperial head. The Autocrat of All the 
Russias could not understand such ideals. He recoiled from them 
as from a nest of snakes and ordered their pitiless destruction. 

And yet these free ideas could not be exterminated, even 
though their prophets, like Shevchenko, might be gagged and slowly 
obliterated. Their souls went marching on. Indeed, they still go 
marching on. Out of the time of confusion following World War I 
arose several Ukrainian administrations—animated, alas, by con- 
flicting ldeals—the National Congress under Michael Hrushevsky, 
the Red regime at Kharkiv, the Hetmanate under Paul Skoropadsky, 
and the Directorate under Vynnychenko and Petlura. In the ebb and 
flow of battle, Kiev changed hands eight times in three years, but 
the Red armies finally prevailed and a Ukrainian Socialist Soviet 
Republic was set up, federated with the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. There were marked national elements in this regime, for 
many of its participants accepted at face value the Communist proc- 
lamation in Moscow in December 1917 of a “Declaration of the 
Rights of the Peoples of Russia,” recognizing the equality of rights 
of all the nations of Russia, their right to self-determination and 
to secession, and the right of national minorities to free development. 

In 1923, the Ukrainian Republic resigned its sovereignty in 
favor of the U.S.S.R in all matters of foreign affairs, the army, 
transport, the post office, foreign trade, industry and finance. The 
only domains left to the Ukrainian Republic were agriculture, justice, 
education and public health. In keeping with this limited autonomy, 
the Ukrainian language was freely introduced into the schools and 
into public life; but the result was such an increase in nationalist 
feeling that the Russian central authorities were alarmed. In 1933, 
open conflict broke out, when Moscow’s attempts to collectivize 
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Ukrainian agriculture led to such resistance that the All-Russian 
government accused the Ukrainians of betraying Bolshevism for the 
sake of nationalism. Dire repression was applied at once. Most of the 
Communists who had helped to organize the Ukrainian Soviet Re- 
public were arrested and replaced by new men, chiefly Russians, 
who were hostile to Ukrainian ideals, and the national gains of ten 
years were wiped out in a few weeks. The whole Ukrainian world 
was moved by two despairing suicides, those of Mykola Khvylovy, 
the most eminent Ukrainian writer of the day, and of Mykola Skryp- 
nyk, former Commissar for Education and a personal friend of Lenin. 
The Ukrainians intensified their resistance, but the control from 
Moscow was unyielding and the result was a Moscow-induced famine 
in which nearly five million Ukrainians died of starvation. 

But what of this Ukrainian republic today? According to the 
International Year Book, it has a population of 42,000,000. It is both 
the chief granary of the U. S. S. R. and the chief center of its heavy 
industry. It has six large universities, of which the largest is the 
Taras Shevchenko State University, in Kiev, with many faculties 
and six thousand students. In its own right, the Ukrainian Socialist 
Soviet Republic is a member of the United Nations. If I were to 
speak on behalf of its president tonight, I should probably say that 
the dreams of Taras Shevchenko have come true in this respect as 
well—that the poetic prophet of a free Ukraine may sleep content 
beneath his earthen mound on the ancient banks of the Dnieper. 

But in justice to Shevchenko, and to the truth, I cannot stop 
here. In the Ukrainian Soviet Republic the national millenium has 
not yet arrived. We must not forget the devil’s bargain between 
Stalin and the West by which in 1945-48 millions of Ukrainian 
fugitives were shipped back like frantic beasts in box-cars to a sticky 
fate in the U.S.S.R. It was in spite of that awful spectacle of our 
Western treason to freedom that the only non-Hungarians who 
fought for Hungary in October 1956 were Ukrainian divisions who 
deserted from the Soviet army and deliberately chose freedom and 
death. If we gaze steadily on that shining fact, we shall not be bam- 
boozled by the flim-flam artists of Communist propaganda. “Member 
states” of the Soviet Union are not free nations in the forum of the 
world, for all policy decisions are made, not by their homogenized, 
one-slate, puppet legislatures but by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. The Socialist Soviet Republics have no more individual 
freedom than sixteen teeth set in a common jaw. Serfdom has come 
back, moreover, in labor passports tying the workmen to their 
factory with its norms and ruthless labor discipline and a Kholkoz 
membership tying the peasants to their collective. And there fol- 
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lows every man or woman, as relentless as a bloodhound and as 
inseparable as a human shadow, a police dossier that can assign 
them to long imprisonment without trial. 

The spirit of Taras Shevchenko cannot rest in peace, for the 
task of Taras Shevchenko is not yet finished. Not only does the 
world know less freedom today than at any time in the last hundred 
years; the threat of universal servitude, as grim as that of Hungary 
or Ukraine, hangs over the entire world. Freedom, so dear to the 
heart of Shevchenko, is the supreme issue of our time. 

The world situation in which that issue exists is dominated 
by the dynamic policy of the Communists of the earth in their 
never-ceasing pressure for universal dominion. That is a fact of 
life and will no more go away at our wishful thinking than an 
angry rattlesnake will disappear if we smile at it. 

One of the crucial problems in Europe today is the freedom 
of West Berlin—a problem created by a Soviet refusal to recognize 
a solemn pact regarding it. Political folly in Britain—and even 
here and there in Canada—keeps clamoring for a “summit meeting” 
at which Kennedy, Khrushchev, and perhaps Macmillan and De 
Gaulle, surrounded by a thousand television cameras and ten thousand 
drooling reporters, will reach some glittering compromise and supply 
the newspapers with acres of profitable copy. But what can the 
West cast off in such a game of political strip poker? What is 
obviously sought is the recognition of the Eastern Zone of Germany 
as a communist state. But through this recognition of Herr Ul- 
bricht as a legitimate ruler, Mr. Khrushchev seeks to secure our 
recognition of the puppet rulers of all the captive states of Eastern 
Europe. Our concession would cause a shudder of despair to run 
through a dozen nations, as we surrendered the substance of true 
freedom for the shadow of a false peace. For what would we gain 
by deserting the captives of Eastern Europe? “A guarantee of the 
freedom of, and the right of access to, Berlin.’’ But we already have 
such a guarantee; and the only reason the summit conference is now 
demanded is that Moscow suddenly refuses to honor its former 
guarantee. Why should it honor the second guarantee any more than 
it did the first? The American Bar Association has pointed out 
that of fifty-two major treaties solemnly entered into by the U. S. 
S. R., the Communists have already broken fifty. Why do politicians 
and editors clamor to do still more business with these professional 
treaty-breakers? 

The chief deterrent against a general war today is the Soviet 
fear that the whole of Eastern Europe and I include Ukraine— 
would immediately rise against the Communist tyrants. That is why 
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Khrushchev wants to kill the hopes of all the captive peoples by 
having us sell them down the river forever. Today we cannot deal 
directly with the peoples of Eastern Europe. We can only negotiate 
with those who hold them in the shadow of a vast concentration 
camp called the U. S. S. R. But, someone may say, how do you know 
all these peoples are not loyally and enthusiastically behind their 
communist governments? The answer is simple: No man can leave 
the U. S. S. R. or its captive states without running the gauntlet 
of frontier guards with wolf-hounds, mine-fields and electric-wire 
fences. And every medium of public opinion is gagged and every 
free political impulse checked. The choice of the Ukrainian battalions 
at Budapest in 1956 is reliable litmus paper for a test of truth. 

Instead of galloping into sinister horse-trades on indefensible 
summits, the West ought to proclaim as its enduring purpose a world 
of freedom for all peoples. Freedom for all nations and all men. 
This can never be achieved while the Communist Party enslaves 
half of Europe and half of Asia. It would even be dubious if the 
Party controlled only half of Russia. The ideal is therefore far off. 
It cannot be attained by war, for by that path we rush into world 
obliteration. But if we firmly state our position and abide by it, the 
captive peoples of the world may take heart again. To these people, 
and not to their oppressors, we must continually offer the hope of 
a world in which justice, peace and freedom are the lot of all men. 
In other words, the cold war of ideologies must be fought eastwards 
as vigorously as it is fought westwards. Faced by a relentless struggle 
of wills, we must look behind armaments to the reason for arming 
and the motives by which men live. Visits by Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Mikoyan to capitalist countries are not acts of peace but acts 
of war—coldly calculated to sap the strength of an adversary. The 
capture of world public oponion is their unending quest. The Soviet 
slogan about “relaxing tensions” is parroted here in guile or in folly, 
for the “tensions” are not created by us but by the Communist 
world conspiracy and when they talk of our “relaxing” they really 
mean our surrender, one step nearer our final collapse. 

The facts that we must stress are these: the imperialist slave- 
owners and slave-dealers today are the Communists; integrity on our 
part will convince the world in the long run; and there can be no 
final peace without freedom. 

Taras Shevchenko, prophet of freedom, we salute you! Keep 
us faithful to the world of your deathless dreams! 














ANOTHER CRISIS OF THE COLLECTIVE FARM 
SYSTEM IN UKRAINE 


By VIACHESLAV DAVYDENKO 


Evoking surprise in the West are the reports in the Soviet 
press on the stormy January meeting of the plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which dealt 
with the status of agriculture. Understandably, these reports did not 
produce much of an impact upon the peoples of the Soviet empire; 
for one thing, they have never believed the Soviet propaganda about 
the “successes” and “attainments” of the collective farm system. 
For another they have known at first hand the deplorable situation 
of agriculture. And yet again even before the meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, many Soviet provincial news- 
papers were replete with alarming news about the catastrophic 
situation of agriculture in Ukraine, Kazakhstan and Byelorussia. 
For instance, at the beginning of January, 1961, Pravda, official 
organ of the Communist Party of the USSR, published an article 
under the tilte, “Let Us Restore the Ancient Glory of the Poltava 
Region,” in which the author stated: 


Lately the leaders of the Poltava oblast have ceased to occupy themselves 
seriously with agriculture. The Poltava area, with its extremely fertile black 
soil, has been reaping low harvests for a number of years, and is now pro- 
ducing an insufficient quantity of meat and milk. At the end of 1960 this 
oblast barely fullfilled its plan in selling milk to the state, while its meat quota 
has remained unfulfilled. This is why in the stores of Poltava and other towns 
of the oblast, meat, lard and milk have been sold with great irregularity. Re- 
cently the Poltava oblast party committee heard the reports of the leaders of 
the oblast. It has become known that in the past year a third of the cows remained 
sterile, while in the fields even now there still is ungathered corn... (the 
beginning of January, 1961—V.D.)1 


But the state of agriculture was revealed in all its tragic de- 
tails at the plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
If it surprised few in the Soviet Union, it was a revelation to many 
in the West. 


1 Pravda, January 6, 1961. 
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Space does not permit recounting the long list of reports 
which were delivered by Khrushchev’s lieutenants in Ukraine, Byelo- 
russia, Kazakhstan, Georgia and in other “Union Republics.” We 
shall deal with a typical account, the ill-fated report of Nicholas 
Podgorny, First Secretary of the Communist Party of Ukraine. It 
illustrates the relationships at the top echelons of the Bolshevik 
hierarchy and discloses the atmosphere of total lies and immorality 
of the leadership, whose hands hold the fate of the captive nations 
in the Soviet totalitarian empire. 

Dutifully following the old Stalinist ritual, Nicholas Podgorny 
reporting on Ukraine, began by praising the “attainments” and eulo- 
gizing the new dictator: 


The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic fulfilled the plan of the second 
year of the Seven-Year Plan ahead of time... Our Republic attained gigantic 
successes in the development of the socialist economy... The Ukrainian people 
gratefully recognize the organizing genius and the wise leadership of the 
Leninist Central Committee headed by Comrade Nikita Sergievich Khrush- 
chev. . .2 


And then followed voluminous statistics which purported to 
demonstrate the “gigantic attainments.” 

It would appear from the Podgorny report that the overall 
harvest in Ukraine in 1960 constituted 1,630,000,000 poods. The 
Ukrainian collective and state farms “sold’”’ to the state more corn, 
millet, peas and other produce then was earmarked in the plan. The 
acreage for the cultivation of corn was enlarged to 2,500,000 hectares. 
The increase of cattle in the last two years amounted to 3,300,000 
head, or 33 per cent, and 2,600,000 pigs, or 24 per cent. Many col- 
lective and state farms surpassed their plans in the production of 
meat and milk... All these figures seemed to substantiate the claim 
of the “victorious progress of communism.” 

But as the report continued the actual status of agriculture 
in Ukraine began to appear quite different. 

Thus Podgorny declared th:.t as a result of the lateness of 
last year’s spring, the collective farm cattle remained without feed, 
and, therefore in many collective and state farms a substantial 
number of cattle had to be killed... As a result, “in 1960 the per- 
centage increase of meat in the Republic was considerably lower 
than in the preceding years...” 

Podgorny then admitted that a planned output of 18 centners 
of grain per hectare yielded only 15.7 centners. He tried to justify 


this situation by stating that “during the past year climatic condi- 


2 Pravda, January 12, 1961. 
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tions in Ukraine were extremely unfavorable, and that as a result 
of severe frosts a substantial part of the crops, especially wheat, 
perished...’”” He also admitted that “as a result of a spring drought 
and storms a great part of the acreage under crops was destroyed, and 
new sowing was necessitated.” He also stated that the “yield of corn 
was low.” In such usually fertile oblasts as Poltava, which in 1940 
produced 20.7 centners of corn per hectare and 13.9 in 1957, in 1960 
yielded only 10.1 centners per hectare. The production of milk was no 
better: the yield from a cow in the Kiev oblast decreased from 
2,792 kig. in 1957 to 2,209 kig. in 1960 (a loss of 583 kigs.) and in 
the Dniepropetrovsk oblast from 2,200 kigs. in 1957 to 1,924 kigs. 
in 1960 (a drop of 227 kigs.)* 

The contrast, in fact, between the introductory part of Pod- 
gorny’s report and his subsequent revelations was so great that 
Khrushchev finally interrupted Podgorny with a barrage of cutting 
criticism and derisive remarks leveled not only against Podgorny, 
but againt the entire leadership of the Communist Party of Ukraine 
as well. 

The early reports in the Western press on Podgorny’s report 
were distorted and untrue. They made it appear that Khrushchev, 
being guilty of all failures, had accused not only the communist 
leadership of Ukraine, but the Ukrainian peasants as well, charging 
them with stealing the crops from the field and neglecting cattle- 
raising. Some Western correspondents went so far as to suggest a 
decline in the level of the “morality of the Ukrainian people.” 

The stealing from the state supply depots and stores, the 
speculation in products of prime necessity and the bribery—all 
of which are spreading in the fashion of a contagion in all the 
countries dominated by the Communists—is an entirely separate 
theme which had no relation to Khrushchev’s attacks at the Mos- 
cow plenum of the Central Committee. In point of fact, Khrushchev 
did not attack the people, i. e. the collective farmers, but following 
the example of Stalin, attacked the party leadership, the chairmen 
of the collective and state farms and the agronomists and agricultural 
specialists. (Stalin posed as a “defender of the people” by attacking 
low-echelon communist leaders for the failure of the first stage of 
collectivization in 1929-1930.) 

What lies at the heart of the matter? It is that year after year 
the Soviet government has been exacting more production from the 
collective and state farms, yet disregarding the most urgent needs 
and interest of the collective farm workers. The Soviet government 


8 Pravda, January 12, 1961. 
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has not only failed to satisfy the collective farm population by giv- 
ing them a minimal amount of their produce, but, as became known 
at the Moscow plenum, it has even failed to supply them with farm 
machinery. The extremely low wage paid on the collective farms 
(10-20 kopeks on the basis of the new currency reform and 1-2 kigs. 
of wheat daily) compels the peasantry to abandon the village and to 
seek employment in plants and factories in the town and cities. In 
addition, every year during the harvest period, thousands of “mech- 
anizers’”—the tractor drivers, combine operators and mechanics— 
upon governmental order are shipped from Ukraine to the “virgin 
lands” of Kazakhstan, the Urals and Altai along with tens of 
thousands of unqualified young village workers for permanent “re- 
settlement.” 

Khrushchev of course, knew what he was doing. In his inter- 
ruption of Podgorny he declared that the conduct of the party 
workers, who bear the responsibility for the state of agriculture, 
was “criminal,” and that the “failures of the past year cannot be 
excused because of unfavorable weather conditions, but they oc- 
curred above all through the fault of the party and Soviet organs, 
who neglected the matter and falsified the data in their reports...” 

In the face of the dictator’s onslaught, Podgorny had no choice 
but to recant immediately. He said: “Comrade Khrushchev is ab- 
solutely right. We fully realize we cannot explain the failures of 
the past year as resulting only from objective causes—the unfavor- 
able weather conditions.” 

He then proceeded to reveal a heretofore unknown fact, namely, 
that as far back as “the end of the year the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Ukraine and the Council of Ministers of 
the Ukrainian SSR were severely criticized by Comrade Khrushchev.” 

But Khrushchev was not to be lightly appeased. He shouted: 


You told us that in Ukraine a total of 10,500,000 hectares were sown 
with corn, of which number 2,500,000 hectares were earmarked for cattle feed. 
But this is a lie! Don’t delude yourself, don’t lie to collective and state farm 
workers, because you will be held to account for this bungling. People may 
think that once one can get away with it in Ukraine, the same tactics may 
be tried elsewhere. 


It then came to light that hundreds and thousands of collective 
and state farms are systematically falsifying their figures on supplies 
of meat to the state by buying cows from private individuals and 
using them as sales from the collective farms. Or they are operating 
with imaginary figures concerning the acreage devoted to various 
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agricultural products and thus they are “over-fulfilling” the plans 
and quotas assigned by the state. All the higher echelons of the 
party have not only approved these figures, but have drawn up 
special charts and diagrams of the “over-fulfillment” of the plan in 
their rayon and oblast, thus creating a wholly false picture of the 
“successful progress toward communism” of the entire Republic 
and the Soviet Union. 

Khrushchev attacked also Alexander Kirichenko, former No. 1 
Communist in Ukraine who was once considered to be Khrushchev’s 
“right hand” and who is now out of the Central Committee, and 
Nikifor Kalchenko, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Ukrainian SSR. Pointing an accusing finger at Kalchenko, Khrush- 
chev shouted: “Here sits with us the Premier of Ukraine; he sits 
quietly as if nothing has happened, as if he has committed no errors!” 

But Khrushchev’s shouting and ranting could not at bottom 
be justified. By blaming the party leaders and specialists for the 
crisis in agriculture Khrushchev ignored a key fact—the climatic 
conditions had really been extremely unfavorable. As for the peren- 
nial lack of products of prime necessity, Khrushchev’s glib excuse 
was that the demand was increasing at a rapid speed because life 
has become more prosperous and the “happy Soviet citizens” want 
to buy more and more goods. 

Starkly revealed at the January plenum in Moscow was the 
perennial crisis of “socialist agriculture” which in its essence is 
contrary to all the interests of the people. The crisis revealed above 
all that cheating and falsification is part and parcel of the Soviet 
system, a cancerous disease which permeates all strata of the state 
and party apparatuses. This system was not invented by Podgorny, 
nor by Khrushchev, nor by Stalin, for that matter. It dates back 
to the beginnings of the Russian Bolshevik regime, when Lenin’s 
Pravda reported fictitious “great successes in the building of the 
proletarian state.” 

After the turbulent Moscow plenum Khrushchev visited Kiev, 
Tiflis and other “Union Republics” capitals, where he addressed 
the plenums of the party and high state officials. His attempt to 
remedy an insoluble situation consisted of a verbal stressing of the 
necessity of improving the situation forthwith. Had it been Stalin, 
such visits would have entailed executions of party scapegoats and 
all those under suspicion of being “disloyal.” But in the era of 
“peaceful coexistence” Khrushchev merely demotes his victims and 
exiles them to far-flung regions of the empire. 

Thus “bloodless purges” have hit most of the Ukrainian dis- 
tricts. A number of oblast party secretaries have been dismissed, 
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notably those of the oblast of Zhytomyr, Lviv and Odessa, and 
hundreds if not thousands of agricultural specialists have had to 
pay with their jobs, and perhaps with their liberty. Among these 
ousted from high state posts were Premier Nikifor Kalchenko and 
A. Baranovsky, Minister of Finances. Podgorny still remains—un- 
easily—at the post of First Secretary of the Communist Party of 
Ukraine. 

At the beginning of February, 1961, the [Xth plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Comsomol took place in Moscow, which 
was dedicated to “matters of further development of socialist agri- 
culture.” At the meeting, which was almost a replica of the plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, First Secretary Pavlov admitted that in the USSR “there 
exist food difficulties.” But he hastened to explain that such were 
the result of “increasing demand” for agricultural products on the 
part of the population. The people, he claimed, are living better, 
they dress better and they want to buy more meat, milk and other 
agricultural products. 

More candid was Y. Elchenko, First Secretary of the Comsomol 
of Ukraine, who in his address stated: 


The oblast of Poltava, Crimea, Mykolaiv, Odessa, Zaporozhe, Luhansk 
and Kharkiv failed to fulfill their obligations toward the state... Many of the 
Comsomol leaders lost their feeling of responsibility, principled conception and 
the art of working according to party rules, and therefore they could not elevate 
the youth so that it could overcome the difficulties... There were some among 
them who chose the criminal path of deceit and even cheating. . .5 


The plenum also bitterly denounced the mass desertions of 
the Comsomol youth, mobilized in cities for work in the villages, 
and deplored the lack of “political education’”’ of the youth. It called 
for the strengthening of the struggle against idlers, hooligans, spec- 
ulators and disorganizers who “impede the progress of communist.” 

It is evident that the next party congress, which is scheduled 
to take place in October, 1961, in Moscow, will have its hands full 
with the “strengthening” of the collective farm system. 

Meanwhile the Soviet press and radio with typical Bolshevik 
intensity continue to drum out their propaganda slogans to the ef- 
fect that the Soviet Union will surpass the United States in the per 
capita production of meat and milk, and that the problems of the 
people will shortly be completely solved. 


5 Komsomolskaya Pravda, February 8, 1961. 












FULL EDITION OF SHEVCHENKO’S WORKS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By BOHDAN KRAWCIW 


The publication of the complete works of Taras Shevchenko, un- 
dertaken by the Mykola Denysiuk Publishing Company in Chicago, 
is one of the many contributions by Americans of Ukrainian descent 
to the observance of the 100th anniversary of the death of the great 
Ukrainian poet and humanist and is a wholly praiseworthy and 
admirable undertaking. After the five-volume edition of Shevchenko’s 
complete works under the editorship of Bohdan Lepky by the 
Ukrainian Publishing Company in 1919-1920 in Leipzig, Germany, 
and after the projected sixteen-volume complete works of the poet 
(unfinished because of the outbreak of World War II) by the U- 
krainian Scientific Institute in Warsaw under the editorship of Prof. 
Pavlo Zaitsev in 1934-1939, the Chicago edition of Mykola Denysiuk 
is the third offering of the complete works of the greatest Ukrain- 
ian poet outside the borders of Ukraine. Despite the fact that the 
Chicago edition will largely be a reproduction of the Warsaw edi- 
tion, it will encompass the whole complex of Shevchenko’s work; 
its last volumes slated to provide important supplements and new 
interpretations for study of Shevchenko’s creativeness as well as a 
bibliography which have been brought up to date. 


The complete set of Shevchenko’s works published by the Denysiuk 
Publishing Company in Chicago. 
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Owing to various circumstances, especially the political con- 
ditions under which the Ukrainian people lived throughout the 
century since the death of Shevchenko, the three attempts to pub- 
lish the complete works of the poet could only have been realized 
in the emigration, if under less favorable economic and financial 
conditions, yet under the all-important condition of full political 
freedom. Except for several dozen editions of The Kobzar, only con- 
taining the poetry of Shevchenko and which appeared in Ukraine and 
Russia since 1917, a complete Shevchenko has never been published 
either in Ukraine, which was under Czarism until 1917, or in Western 
Ukraine, which was under Polish domination until 1939. 

What may come as a shock to those who are prompt to give 
credence to the Soviet propaganda on the steady “cultural” progress 
in the USSR, especially in Ukraine, is that the complete works of 
Taras Shevchenko have never been published in the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, despite the fact that this “republic” enjoys 
nominal independence and that it boasts of the existence of the U- 
krainian Academy of Sciences and of the Shevchenko Institute, a 
part of the Academy. In 1927, a time when the Academy enjoyed 
a certain measure of freedom, the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
began preparing the publication of Shevchenko’s complete works, 
but it was never consummated, inasmuch as the Soviet government 
put an iron hand upon the entire Ukrainian intellectual life. Academi- 
cian Serhiy Yefremov, editor-in-chief of this edition (who succeeded 
in publishing four volumes, including the third volume, The Diary, 
in 1927 and the fourth volume Correspondence in 1929), was impli- 
cated in the political trial of the “Union for the Liberation of U- 
kraine” (SVU) in 1930 and condemned to 10 years imprisonment. He 
was never heard of again. A similar fate befell other editors of the 
project: M. Novytsky, D. Revutsky, O. Novytsky, P. Rulin, P. Fyly- 
povych and V. Miakovsky, all of whom were arrested and exiled by 
Moscow. Only one of them succeeded in escaping to Western Europe: 
V. Miakovsky. The remaining editor, Academician A. Loboda, died 
in 1931. Subsequently, the Soviet government announced that the 
Shevchenko volumes were “detrimental” and “bourgeois nationalist” ; 
they were not only removed from book stores, but from libraries 
and bibliographical indexes as well. 

Likewise two volumes of Shevchenko’s Poetry, which had been 
published in 1927 by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences under the 
editorship of Prof. S. Yefremov and M. Novytsky, were banned as 
“subversive” and “detrimental” to Soviet ideology. They were es- 
pecially bitterly denounced by I. Eisenstock and Alexander Dorosh- 
kevych. 
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Despite the fact that the first attempt had been made to publish 
the academic edition of Shevchenko’s poetry and the text had been 
checked against first-hand sources (manuscripts and first editions) 
gathered by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, the volumes were 
condemned by the official literary critics and likewise removed 
from libraries and bibliographic indexes. Ironically enough, the 
same fate was met by the three-volume edition of Shevchenko’s 
works published by the Literatura i Mystetstvo (Literature and 
Arts—LIM) in 1933 and edited by Alexander Doroshkevych on the 
basis of scientific textology. It applied the so-called “sociological 
method” and contained tendentious attacks upon previous researchers 
and editors of the Shevchenko works, especially S. Yefremov and 
others. Despite the “sociological approach” of the edition, it, too, 
was banned and removed from libraries and Doroshkevych was 
arrested and deported from Ukraine to the Urals (he was rehabili- 
tated in the early 40’s and died in 1946). 

In 1939 the Academy of the Ukrainian SSR again began pre- 
paring an edition of the Shevchenko works (in 10 volumes) for the 
observance of the 125th anniversary of the birth of Taras Shev- 
chenko. This edition, too, was subjected to all sorts of political 
persecution, despite the fact that a special commission delegated by 
the Communist Party set up an editorial board which included O. 
Biletsky, M. Heppener, D. Kopytsia, A. Korneichuk, S. Maslov, P. 
Popov, F. Redko, M. Rylsky and P. Tychyna—under the general 
editorship of Boris Yakubsky, well-known literary authority. The 
first two volumes of Poetry published in 1939, with a scientifically 
approved text and with wholly objective annotations, failed to com- 
ply with party requirements. The Academy of Sciences of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR was compelled to revise and supplement the text and to 
issue another edition (the first volume was published in 1951, the 
second in 1953). No one knows what became of the editor-in-chief, 
Boris Yakubsky. Staying in Ukraine during the German occupation 
of that land, he did not accompany the retreating Soviet troops, 
but disappeared completely with their return to Ukraine. He probably 
was “liquidated” at that time, since his name has never been men- 
tioned in any literary work or review. 

In 1949 the third volume, Dramatic Works, of that 10-volume 
edition appeared in print, as well as the fourth volume, Novels. 
1951 saw the appearance of The Diary as the fifth volume, and in 
1957 the sixth volume—Remarks, Articles, Entries of Folklore 
Creativeness and The Primer, 1839-1861—was published (the volume 
was edited by M. S. Hrudnytska, Y. Ivakin and L. F. Kodatska). 
The remaining volumes have not appeared, and it is hardly possible 
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that they will be finished in time for the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Shevchenko in 1961. 

The Chicago edition of Mykola Denysiuk is important not only 
because it will be a complete one. Its overriding importance and 
validity lies in that it is based on texts which are the most reliable 
from the viewpoint of the edition of the Shevchenko works pub- 
lished by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in 1927-1929 and the 
edition of the LIM (Literatura i Mystetsvo) under the editorship 
of Alexander Doroshkevych in 1933: it renders The Kobzar and other 
works of Shevchenko as closely as possible to the original think- 
ing and intentions of the poet. In it appear no changes dictated by 
the Soviet specialists on Shevchenko, which are often tendentious, 
nor flagrant omissions which characterize the Soviet editions of 
the Shevchenko works. 

The Soviet practice of censoring “dangerous” passages in Shev- 
chenko’s Kobzar is far more thorough than was that of the Czarist 
censorship. While allowing, for the public’s sake, the publication of 
all the poetry of Shevchenko, even with its anti-Russian tenor, the 
Soviet commissars scrupulously purge those works of Shevchenko, 
especially his Kobzar, which are destined for mass circulation and 
for the high school and university youth. The ruthlessness of Soviet 
censors in dealing with Shevchenko is examined in an article by 
the writer, “Dangerous Kobzar,” appearing in Our Shevchenko Al- 
manac, published by Svoboda in Jersey City, N. J. recently. It was 
shown in this article, on the basis of a thorough review of the 
editions of Shevchenko’s Kobzar for the past two decades, that 
several poems had been eliminated. For instance, in The Kobzar 
published in 1950 by the State Publishing House of Artistic Litera- 
ture, with an article, by Alexander Korneichuk, and also in Selected 
Works of Taras Shevchenko, published in 1954 by the State Pedago- 
gical Publishing House, “Radyanska Shkola” (“The Soviet School’), 
at least 30 verses of Shevchenko, including 18 which are considered 
to be the most typical of the creativeness and ideological conception of 
the poet, have been wholly eliminated. The 18 verses comprised 1,687 
lines, which was much more than the Czarist censorship ever 
eliminated (in 1910 the Czarist censorship blue-pencilled 5 individual 
verses and one poem from The Kobzar and some parts from 15 
other verses, making a total of 1,491 lines). 

Among the verses censored in the Soviet ditions of The Kobzar 
of 1949, 1950, and 1954 were verses whose absence not only detracted 
from the content, but actually falsified the work. These verses are: 
“The Grave Dug-up”; “Chyhryn, Chyhryn”; “The Great Vault”; 
“There Stands in the Village of Subotiv”; “The Black Cloud Shaded” 
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and “If You Would, Drunken Bohdan.” All six verses possess an anti- 
Russian tenor. Some which contained blistering reference to Hetman 
Bohdan Khmelnytsky for his alliance with Moscow in 1654 were also 
eliminated in 1954 from the “jubilee” edition of The Kobzar, published 
on the occasion of the “300th anniversary of the union of Ukraine with 
Russia,” and in 1955 they were also dropped from the 3-volume 
edition of Shevchenko’s works published by the State Publishing 
House of Artistic Literature in Kiev. 

Subsequently, in later editions of The Kobzar (1956-1959) , under 
the pressure of Ukrainian groups both in Ukraine and in the emigra- 
tion, incensed by such falsification and tampering with Shevchenko’s 
creativeness, five of the six above-mentioned verses of Shevchenko 
were allowed to be published. The last one, “If You Would, Drunken 
Bohdan, Now Look at Pereyaslav,” which is well-known for its anti- 
Russian tone, has not been allowed in print thus far. 

Such inadmissible treatment by the Russians of Shevchenko’s 
work underscores the prime necessity and usefulness of the new 
and complete edition of Shevchenko’s works, initiated by the Pub- 
lishing Company of Mykola Denysiuk in Chicago, which above all 
will present the true Shevchenko. Its appearance will also serve as 
proof that Ukrainian literature can be developed freely only in the 
free world. This free edition of the Shevchenko works will contrast 
sharply with those editions of his works which appear scarred and 
mutilated in the USSR and with which Moscow is trying to flood the 
free world for the purpose of deceiving the world as to the alleged 
freedom of Ukrainian culture in Ukraine. 

The Chicago edition contains, in addition to the texts of Shev- 
chenko’s works, important annotations for the study and interpreta- 
tion of Shevchenko’s creativeness, written by outstanding Ukrainian 
specialists on Shevchenko. What is of the utmost importance here 
is that they are treated from the viewpoint of historical truth, and 
not from the viewpoint of the Communist Party line. It is under 
the general editorship of Professors Roman Smal-Stocki, Pavlo Zai- 
tsev and Volodymyr Doroshenko, who taken together, are the most 
outstanding living Ukrainian specialists on Shevchenko in the free 
world. 

Thus far eight volumes, over a half of the total, have been pub- 
lished by the Denysiuk Publishing Company. Volume I contains 
Shevchenko’s poems written in 1837-1842; Volume III contains his 
poems written and composed in the years 1847-1850; Volume V con- 
tains the drama, Nazar Stodolya and other dramatic works, as well 
as the poems of Shevchenko in the Russian language and Bukvar 
Yuzhnorusskiy (Southrussian Primer) and various articles; Vol. VI 
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i- contains Shevchenko’s novels and tales: Khudozhnyk (The Artist), 
mn Naimychka (The Female Farm-Hand) and Varnak; Volume VII con- 
30 tains also some of Shevchenko’s novels and tales, among them Knia- 
od hynia (The Princess), Muzyka (Music), Neshchasny (The Unfor- 
ch tunate) and Kapitansha (The Captain’s Wife) ; Volume VII contains 
1€ other novels and tales of Shevchenko: Blyzniata (The Twins) ; Man- 
1s drivka z pryyemnistiu ta ne bez morali (The Journey with Pleasure 


and Not Without a Moral); Volume IX reproduces Shevchenko’s 


r Diary (Zhurnal: Shchodenni Zapysky) and Volume X contains the 
< Correspondence of Shevchenko. 

All these eight volumes have been published under the general 
. supervision of Prof. Pavlo Zaitsev, who is the author of a literary 


i. biography of Taras Shevchenko, which, because of the outbreak of 

World War II, could not be published in the Warsaw edition. It was 
published separately by the Shevchenko Scientific Society here. The 
late Prof. Alexander Lototsky, who was head and secretary of the 
- editorial board, also participated in the editorial task, as well as 
Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki, I. Dubytsky, M. Slavinsky and V. Yaku- 





" bovsky. The Diary, novels and tales which were written originally in 
the Russian language were translated for this edition by such known 
> philologists as Prof. Leonid Biletsky, V. Sapitsky, historian Dmytro 
d Doroshenko, V. Yakubovsky, S. Siropolko and V. Prokopovych. 
1e The other six volumes of Shevchenko’s works will appear 
d shortly and will contain the following works: Poems written in 
1843-1847 (Volume II); Poems written in 1857-1861 (Volume IV) ; 
y= the work of Prof. Dmytro Antonovych on Shevchenko as a painter 
a- with 160 reproductions of Shevchenko’s paintings (Volume XI) ; 
n the translations of Shevchenko’s poems into other languages under 
e the editorship of Bohdan Krawciw (Volume XII) ; critical articles on 
d Shevchenko and his creativeness (Volume XIII) and the bibliography 
r of Shevchenko’s work compiled and brought up to the present day 
i- by Prof. Volodymyr Doroshenko, outstanding Ukrainian scholar 
st (Volume XIV). 
e Among the critical articles which have appeared in the eight 
volumes are Prof. Alexander Lototsky’s “Statehood Concept of T. 
- Shevchenko” and “T. Shevchenko’s Poems under Russian Censor- 
is ship” (Volume III); articles by Prof. P. Zaitsev on the history of 
s the texts and editions of The Kobzar (Volumes I, III and V) ; that of 
L D. Antonovych on Shevchenko as a dramatist (Volume V) ; that of 
ll Prof. Myron Korduba on Shevchenko as a student of local lore and as 
. an archeologist (Volume V), and the essay of Prof. D. Czyzevsky on 


Shevchenko and religion (Volume IX). Explanatory articles were 
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contributed by P. Zaitsev, L. Biletsky, I. Bryk, E. Malaniuk, S. Siro- 
polko, D. Doroshenko and others. 

All printed texts of Shevchenko’s works are accompanied in 
this edition by an appropriate scientific apparatus—the variants 
of Shevchenko’s works from various manuscripts and editions, as 
well as thorough footnotes. 

The complete edition is prefaced with an introduction by Prof. 
Roman Smal-Stocki, who also wrote an English-language article on 
Shevchenko and the basic ideas underlying his creativeness. 

From the technical point of view, the Shevchenko edition makes 
an excellent impression: it is printed on good paper and is bound in 
cloth, adorned with an artistic vignette. The edition is unmistak- 
ably an admirable contribution to the 100th anniversary of the death 
of the Ukrainian poet-laureate. It will not only be an adornment 
to every library, but a most valuabe addition to Ukrainian collec- 
tions in all Slavic libraries in the United States and in other free 
countries. 

The Denysiuk Publishing Company intends to publish shortly 
a series of monographs and studies on Taras Shevchenko and his 
creativeness. There is no doubt that this project will be realized 
with the competence and technical skill that characterize the present 
edition of the Shevchenko works. Inasmuch as this new publication 
will also reflect the true and unmarred Shevchenko, there is every 
hope that Ukrainians in the free world and all others interested in 
the depiction of Taras Shevchenko as he was, will welcome and fully 
support both these important publications. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RUSSIA. By Charles W. Thayer and the editors of Lifa. Life World Library. 
Time Incorporated, New York, 1960, pp. 152. 


After having read this first volume of the projected Life World Library, 
an informed American reader could well ask, “When will the volume on the 
Soviet Union be issued?” Better still, he might insist in a driving spirit of 
truth that separate, objective volumes be considered on Ukraine, Turkestan, 
Idel-Ural, Georgia and other nations in the U.S.S.R. that most Americans 
know little or nothing about, including those who had a hand in the preparation 
of this volume. In short, instead of basically and essentially informing the 
American reader about the nature and the full background of the unprecedented 
empire called the Soviet Union, the editors of Life have done a magnificent 
job in confusing and misinforming him. 

From a methodological point of view this volume is an interesting study 
in itself. It poignantly exemplifies the poor state of our formed conceptions 
regarding Russia and the Soviet Union. And the conflicts and difficulties of this 
state show up consistently throughout the work. The alert reader should have 
no trouble in discerning this. In the blurb accompanying the volume Jerome 
S. Hardy, the publisher of Life books, confidently states that “When you have 
finished, I can assure you that you’ll know far more about Russia than most 
people who have visited there...” In one sense he is quite correct. There is 
much valuable data about Russia in this work and the reader should profit 
immensely from it. In another sense, however, the publisher misrepresents the 
case, despite the appearance of a political map of the U.S.S.R, the nominal 
enumeration of many non-Russian entities in the Soviet Union, and colorful 
pictures of Kiev, mosques and the like. For, in fact, and true to the title of 
the volume, the story is about Russia and not at all about the non-Russian 
nations which make up over half of the Soviet Union. 

It seems that the editors of Life anticipated criticisms along these lines. 
They purchased questionable insurance in the authority of George F. Kennan 
who provides thin cover in the introduction with this remark: “No one could 
satisfy all the experts on all these points, and many of the judgments and formula- 
tions expressed in this volume will inevitably find challengers among the historians 
and the professional ‘Sovietologists’”. For one who has been so often wrong 
in judgment and interpretation, this is a strange pontifical assertion. The 
overall criticism advanced here against the basic misrepresentation of this 
volume is certainly not minor, nor picayune, nor tendentious. It is a criticism 
that is based on fact and historical realism and strikes at the fundamental 
error permeating this entire work. Little need be said in this review about 
the ramifications of this criticism and this error of misrepresentation in the 
wide field of cold war policy. 

The mix-up and confusion of concepts and conceptions that so brilliantly 
characterizes this work is best illustrated in the first chapter. The authors 
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refer to Russia but then say “more correctly called the Soviet Union or the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.)” (p. 1.). Their intention is, 
of course, to describe the U.S.S.R. Yet with this intention and admitting at 
the start that “Russia” is an inaccurate term, they nevertheless employ for 
the conceptual disbenefit of the reader the inaccurate term “Russia.” The 
book is studded with it. Indeed, the authors aren’t even sure where the borders 
of “Russia” are—Berlin’s East Station? Poland? Quite simply, if you’re talk- 
ing about Russia and the 96 million Russian people—and this volume by and 
large turns out to be just that—the best answer is the border of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. Unless the political map produced in the 
volume was merely for ornamental purposes, the answer was provided before 
the reader bothered reading the first chapter. On the other hand, if you’re 
talking about the Russian Empire, the clear answer is Berlin’s East Station. 

Examples of this inexcusable and yet basic, misleading confusion abound 
in this work. When “authorities” are so hopelessly steeped in the muck of 
such conceptual confusion, what could one expect of the “lay American 
reader” to whom a work of this kind is addressed. In staccato fashion let’s 
look at some outstanding misrepresentations that flow from this fundamental 
confusion which the authors themselves implicitly admit. There was no Russia 
in the modern national sense before the 18th century, but we are blandly 
told that “the rulers of Kiev dominated Russia for almost 300 years” (p.3). 
In the appendix similar nonsensicalities as “990 Conversion of Russians to 
Christianity” and “Kievan Russia” appear (p. 144). With little regard or 
capacity for conceptual distinctions the authors are obviously ignorant of the 
difference between Rus and Russia and, in effect, transmit their ignorance to 
the unwary American reader. If they knew this essential difference, then in- 
tellectual honesty would dictate their explanation of it to the reader . 

In chapter seven the reader is given the novel information that the 
Soviet Union is a “nation” (p. 96): in chapter one he was told quite accurately, 
“so ancient Muscovy grew to be the empire that is the U.S.S.R. today” (p. 4). 
After getting this inkling that the U.S.S.R. is an empire, by chapter four the 
reader meets such incongruous terms as “national planning,” “national output” 
and similar misleading concepts (p. 46). Later on, in chapter eight, he is ex- 
posed to cultural nonsense about “Soviet culture” which is indiscriminately 
used with Russian culture (p. 109). Then, with reference to “Russian culture,” 
he is presented with a picture captioned “Heritage of a Proud Culture” and 
the explanation that “During the Middle Ages a splendid religious art flourished 
in Kiev before succumbing to the Tatar invasion” (p. 115). The indisputable 
fact that this art was Ukrainian doesn’t matter. After all a dog is fish and 
fish is crow. Just accept what Russian sources have told us and we in turn 
tell you, dear reader. This, in large measure, is the tone of the “popular work.” 

With this mess and more is it little wonder that such uncritical thinking 
has led us into the present precarious state of our national being? Except 
for a few observations here and there this volume has practically nothing of 
value with respect to the vital captive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 
And they make up over half the population. As shown above, many non-Russian 
subjects are distorted as “Russian.” Imagine, the authors pretend to tell the 
story of the U.S.S.R. and not a word is said about the non-Russian revolutions 
in 1917-22, nothing about “bourgeois nationalism” in the non-Russian republics 
of the empire, nothing about this nationalism and the near-collapse of the 
empire in 1941-42 and so forth. It would almost seem that many portions of this 
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volume were prepared in Moscow with standard Russian historiography and 
the like than here. The truth is that the authors know almost exclusively 
Russian sources and little or none of the non-Russian. 

For those who have advanced perceptively in their knowledge of the 
present Russian empire, this work is most useful as a classroom example of 
how to disinform the American public about the U.S.S.R. Those who enjoy 
colorful pictures and pleasing style and are content with “billiard ball’ facts, 
should find the work absorbing. It won’t help them to understand the nature 
and operations of the Russian totalitarian enemy. 


Georgetown University Lev E. Dobriansky 


COLD WAR AND LIBERATION: A Challenge of Aid to the Subject Peoples. 
By John F. O’Conor. The Vantage Press. New York-Wash.-Hollywood. 
1961, p. 611. $7.50. 


Cold War and Liberation by John F. O’Conor (and published by Vantage 
Press) is the latest book which deals with the timely and all-important sub- 
ject of the captive nations—the peoples who had the misfortune to fall under 
the domination of Communist Russia. In the past decade and a half there have 
appeared a number of books written by recognized and authoritative authors, 
but the book by Mr. O’Conor is perhaps the most complete and the most 
searching from the viewpoint of scholarly and objective documentation. 


The most striking feature of this book, to this reviewer, is the fact that 
the author undertakes to describe the growth of Russian communist colonialism 
and imperialism from the very inception of the communist regime in 1917, an 
approach not often taken by American authors. Thus the captive nations are 
properly viewed as not only those countries which were annexed by the 
USSR after 1945, but also those which were conquered immediately after the 
establishment of the Soviet power in 1918. The author recounts in telling detail 
the effort and struggle of the non-Russian nations to secure their independence 
after the fall of Russian Czarism in 1917. Ukraine, Byelorussia, Armenia, 
Georgia and Turkestan, and the Baltic countries as well, are thoroughly dis- 
cussed, although most of the sources the author consults are official U. S. 
Department of State papers, which unfortunately are not always accurate. 
For instance, most of the reports tendered by U.S. officials from Russia during 
the revolution do not cover (whether deliberately or not is a question) the 
struggle of the non-Russian nations for their independence. In their reports 
on the developments in Russia, American officials were unaccountably myopic 
with respect to the liberation struggle of the Ukrainian and other non-Russian 
peoples. Almost unanimously they failed to record the importance of these 
centrifugal forces, apparently so as not to “prejudice the future democratic 
Russia,” in which U. S. officialdom strongly believed at that time. But America’s 
allies, notably Great Britain and France, went much farther: they not only 
sent official observers, but even granted de facto recognition to the Ukrainian 
National Republic, and had their official diplomats accredited in Kiev. 

Author O’Conor fills this wide gap by citing other sources, some supplied 
by the Assembly of the Captive European Nations, others obtained by research 
and study of the many publications published by the various anti-communist 
organizations, including The Ukrainian Bulletin and other periodicals published 
by the free Ukrainians. 
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The book describes and analyzes the many forms and aspects of Com- 
munist Russia’s aggression, and dwells on the resistance it has met at the 
hands of both the earlier victims and the later slaves of Communist Russia. 
The author openly derides the weak measures of the free world to counteract 
the steady and unchallenged aggression of Moscow. Citing past experience and 
relying on the professed statements of Western leaders, Mr. O’Conor categor- 
ically states that the cold war will never end except in hot war or universal 
enslavement, if the free nations continue not to fulfill their duty and commit- 
ment to enforce the universal rights of freedom and self-determination every- 
where. 


Cold War and Liberation brings again to life the Russian revolution, 
Allied intervention, the civil war, the struggle of the non-Russian nations for 
their independence, the inter-war period and anti-communist unrest and re- 
bellions, the Stalin-Hitler pact, Yalta and Potsdam, the questions of China 
and Indochina, the United Nations and the fiasco of “Summitry.” There is 
also discussion of the anti-Soviet resistance in the USSR, the endeavor of 
refugee organizations to create a common front against communism, the late 
Soviet “peace campaigns” and “concessions,” and the like. The author quotes 
extensively a letter from Major Petro Poltava, member of the Supreme Ukrain- 
ian Liberation Council (UHVR), which was addressed to the free world in 
1950 and in which the underground leader criticized the apathy and indifference 
of the Western nations to the plight of the captive nations in the USSR. 


Mr. O’Conor, a former U. S. army platoon leader who saw action in 
the Aleutians and in France and who is a lawyer by profession, advances a 
practical and timely program which eventually could bring about a solution 
to the plight of the captive nations. He urges a mutual assitance program em- 
bracing the captive nations themselves and those who are free. Such a program, 
he emphasizes, should be based on the suggestions made by the captive peoples 
themselves as well as by representatives of the free world. The overall ob- 
jective of such a program should be the self-determination and the rights of 
all humanity. It could be effectively implemented through the moral and 
material support of representative emigre organizations, free governments in 
exile, and national armies (as a token force), as once proposed by the Kersten 
Amendment to the Mutual Security Act, which under proper international 
sanction could support the demands of their peoples when conditions would 
require such action. 


The book of Mr. O’Conor is a bold challenge to our policy-makers:) it 
suggests a series of practical measures which could be implemented without 
provoking Moscow to atomic warfare. The book perhaps will be decried by 
our pseudo-liberals as “warmongering” propaganda. In actuality, however, the 
book is a clear-sighted view of things as they are. It is a welcome contribution 
to all libraries, public and private, because it is an unstinting, factual and de- 
tailed record of the Soviet Russian aggression and crimes committed against 
many nations of Europe and Asia. It is especially timely now, when the 
Soviet Union under Khrushchev poses a direct and undisguised threat to our 
security by instigating civil war and rebellions in Laos, the Congo and in 
Cuba. 

Walter Dushnyck 
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PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF ALL RUSSIA. By Ian Grey. Philadelphia 
and New York, J. B. Lippincott, Company, 1960, 505 pp. 


“O Russia, seeing what a great man left you, see also how great he has left 
you,” chanted Theophan Prokopovich in his funeral sermon on Peter in which 
the name of the deceased Czar was equated to such as Samson, Japheth, Moses, 
Solomon, David, and Constantine. This pompous oration of an ambitious U- 
krainian cleric, who two decades earlier had exulted over the idea of Kiev as 
“the Second Jerusalem” and wrote panegyrics in honor of Hetman Ivan Mazepa 
(but who after the latter’s defeat became one of the closest collaborators and 
apologists of the Czar-reformer), marked the beginning of the personality cult 
of Peter I. Despite the fact that the claimed “greatness” of the Czar and 
Russia was in many respects illusory and superficial, the innumerable admirers 
of Russian greatness, poets (Pushkin), publicists and historians, contributed 
heavily to the spreading of the Pefrine cult in the Russian Empire and beyond 
its borders. The Russian Communist Party under Stalin joined their ranks 
with enthusiasm, not so because of any “socialist” considerations which would 
rather speak against Peter, but because of the striking parallel which could be 
drawn between the “First Bolshevik” and the present Russian rulers. Indeed, 
the similarities between Peter I and the present Russian leaders are striking, 
both in imperialist goals and in barbarian methods, and so it is no wonder 
that Party leaders feel duty bound to extol the virtues of the “Czar-carpenter” 
who was their forerunner. 

What is strange, however, is that many students of Russian history in the 
West are unable to free themselves from the spell of Russian imperialist 
historiography and often in their research inadvertently accept its traditional 
line without any exercise of sound criticism and better judgement. It is almost 
unbelievable that the well-established and generally well-known facts about 
Peter I—his policies, his character, his life, his reforms and their consequences— 
should have produced such an uncritical and unwarranted glorification of Czar 
Peter I as to be found in the recent work by the Australian student of Russian 
history, Ian Grey. Entitled, Peter the Great, Emperor of All Russia, it is written 
with commendable literary skill, and traces a most flattering picture of both 
the Czar and his work. What at once strikes the reader and what holds him 
in fascination throughout is the enthralling admiration of the author for his 
“hero.” It would seem as if the author himself were a member of the “Most 
Drunken Sobor of Fools and Jesters” (incorrectly rendered by the author as 
“All-Joking, All-Drunken Assembly’), i. e., that conclave of Peter’s friends 
who participated in everything Peter did and absolved him of everything he 
did. To the author, the sacrilegious ceremonies of this traditional Petrine institu- 
tion of long standing appear quite innocent because they were supposedly mo- 
tivated by Peter’s “love of buffoonery.” He absolves his hero of this “elaborate” 
buffoonery though he suspects his “deeply religious” Czar of carrying out a “de- 
liberate” policy of using it, i.e., extending a sort of salutary warning to his Rus- 
sian subjects as to “the conservatism and incompetence” of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and “the power wielded by its hierarchy” (pp. 72-73). The author says 
that “the mockery of a high-spirited young Czar” of the Russian Orthodox Church 
was “hitting personally at something that angered him.” But then we could also 
say of “deeply religious Russian Communists” that their anti-religious propagan- 
da has been hitting something that has angered them. Mr. Grey does not, or is 
not willing to understand that Peter’s hitting at the Church was aimed at press- 
ing the Church into the service of his police state. With the establishment of the 
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Holy Synod, Peter succeeded in subordinating the Church to his political 
machinery, but this entailed the loss of its spiritual independence, which the 
Church was never able to regain in Russia. The Soviet hitting at the Russian 
Orthodox Church had exactly the same purpose, and the result is the same: 
in the Moscow Patriarchate the Soviet government has an obedient tool for its 
power machinations. 

Having committed himself entirely to the theory of Peter I being a genius, 
@ great reformer and one of the “very great princes in history,” Mr. Grey— 
with glaring consistency and with no reservations whatever—extols everything 
Peter did to his country and to his people. It is interesting to note that the 
author arrived at his conclusion himself, and did so in spite of the verdict of 
many, many historians who have dismissed Peter as a dynamic barbarian. 
Mr. Grey gives his “hero” a general absolution with the following profession 
de foi in his “Preface”: “I have not extenuated his barbarities, but have set 
them down as a part of the man, his country, and his age, for it is in this 
context that he should be judged. Those who have been most censorious (Mr. 
Ian Grey has in mind B. H. Sumner’s Survey of Russian History) have tended 
to forget that his was a cruel age, when human life was disregarded, and 
nowhere more than in England, as the Bloody Assizes, the Glencoe massacre, 
and, later, the convict system bear witness” (p. 10). We regret being unable to 
accept Mr. Grey’s explanation for tolerating Peter’s barbarities. The context he 
emphasizes in this explanation may offer some excuse for barbarities in a 
barbarian age; but it scarcely can be presented as evidence of greatness, or 
even for glamorization. Here the true measure of greatness would lie in behavior 
contrary to and beyond the times. To whitewash Peter and excoriate his victims 
is accordingly puerile. And of this the author is guilty again and again: the ab- 
ominable tortures and executions of the “streltsi” (the author incorrectly calls 
them “archers” instead of “musketeers”) was to him an “inevitable decision” 
(p. 146); the sending down the Don River of rafts with gallows from which 
the Don Cossack rebels hung by Peter’s pacifier of the Don revolt, Prince Dol- 
goruky, was merely a “lesson and a warning” (p. 263); the destruction of Ma- 
zepa’s capital Baturyn, together with the entire population was a “rough and 
rapid stroke of justice,” (p. 293), and the execution of Jacob Jensen was— 
we are accurate here—an example of Peter’s sense of humor (p. 92). In his 
presentation of Peter’s purge of the “streltsi,’ the author stoops so low as to 
try to move his reader by citing the “bitter child memories” of his hero about 
the “streltsi,” as if much of the “evidence” collected against Czarevna Sophia 
and the “streltsi’” were not framed in the torture chambers of Preobrazenskoe, 
as evidence was later to be framed in the torture chambers of Stalin’s NKVD. 
However, by accepting the author’s standards of vindication of “national heroes” 
and his references to “inevitable laws of history” and “historical destinies” 
which bear the “inevitable decisions” of his heroes, it is easy enough to ex- 
culpate Stalin from blame for the Soviet purges. They, too, were a historical 
necessity from the point of view of Mr. Grey’s kind of thinking. 


A probable reason for the glorification of Peter I by his sycophantic bio- 
grapher is the contagious effect of the historical sources he consulted. The 
works on which Mr. Grey leant heavily in composing his work are those of 
M. M. Bogoslovsky (1867-1929), N. G. Ustrialov (1805-1870), S. M. Soloviev 
(1820-1876) and V. O. Kliuchevsky (1841-1911). It is interesting to note that 
the work of the representative of the liberal school of Russian historiography, 
Kliuchevsky, received no approbation from our Petrine enthusiast; he found 
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it “arbitrary, prejudiced and misleading,” probably because the Czar and his 
methods were criticized. His adulation of Peter obviously did not allow our 
author to consult the works of Russian historians who did not favor the author’s 
hero. Of these we would like to cite a well-known liberal historian, P. N. Miliu- 
kov (1859-1943) whose Gosudarstvennoe khoziaistvo Rossii v pervoi chetverti 
XVIII stoletiia i reforma Petra Velikogo (State Economy of Russia in the First 
Quarter of the XVIIIth Century and the Reform of Peter the Great) is an 
indictment of Peter’s economic policies; a Russian Communist historian, M. N. 
Pokrovsky (1868-1932), a Bolshevik from 1905, whose “nihilist” attitude to 
Peter I was the chief reason for his downfall; and finally, Michael T. Florinsky, 
whose excellent work in English, Russia: A History and An Interpretation 
(New York, 1953), contains a lenghty discussion of Peter’s nefarious activities 
in various fields, concluding with the bitter remark that if “the goddess of 
history, with whom the historians so freely commune, is excluded from parti- 
cipation in human affairs, the flimsy and fanciful temple of Petrine greatness 
crumbles into dust.” 

Thus we have a biased, uncritical and unobjective biography of Czar Peter I, 
written in the spirit of the Russian nationalistic historiography. A Ukrainian ear 
will detect soon enough the usual Russian nationalistic tune in the author’s 
rendition of Ukrainian history. For Mr. Grey Ukrainians simply do not exist as 
a separate Slavic nationality with roots of historical development deep in the 
past; to him Ukraine is merely southwestern Russia and the population of 
Ukraine is Russian. More often than not Ukraine is called (in 1960!)—Little 
Russia, and, besides, our author knows yet many other Russias: Black Russia, 
White Russia, Red Russia (p. 33). He knows that the Ukrainian Kozaks 
were only “freebooters, hunters and robbers” and, consequently, had to be 
destroyed by more civilized Russian imperialists. We assume that the author 
never heard of the opinion of Herzen, who more than a hundred years ago wrote: 
“In all the world there was perhaps no situation more compatible with the 
Slavic character than in Ukraine from Kievan times to the period of Peter I. 
Here was a Cossack and agricultural republic, ruled with military discipline, 
but on the basis of democratic communism, without any centralization, without 
any state powers, subject only to ancient custom, submitting neither to the 
Czar of Moscow nor the king of Poland. There was no aristocracy; each individual 
of age was an active citizen; all offices, from sergeant to hetman, were elective...” 


Again, to Mr. Grey the Ukrainian Hetman, Ivan Mazepa, is a “traitor” 
and a “villain,” a verdict typical of nationalistic Russian historiography, 
whether of the Czarist or Soviet brand. “Mazepa’s betrayal was so treacherous,” 
says our author, that it “shocked” his hero “deeply” (p. 287). It is interesting 
to watch the author’s double standard operate in dealing with historical person- 
ages depending on whether they acted for or against Peter. So, in discussing 
the extradition to Charles XII of his enemy, Gen. Patkul, a Latvian who sought 
to liberate Livonia with the help of Russians and Poles, Mr. Grey voices an 
opinion to which we subscribe with all our heart: “He (Patkul) was executed 
on a charge of high treason, and no doubt technically he was a Swedish citizen, 
but it was no more than a technicality. He had in fact fought against injustice 
and treachery suffered by himself and his fellow Livonians at the hands of 
the Swedish crown. He had devoted himself to breaking the might of Sweden, 
serving first the King of Poland and then the Czar of Russia to further this 
aim...” But Hetman Ivan Mazepa also fought against injustice and treachery 
suffered by himself and his fellow Ukrainians at the hands of the Russian 
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Czars, yet to Ian Grey he is only a “deceitful” and “unscrupulous” villain 
destined to play a treacherous role in relation to his hero. “Traitors” are all those 
who raised their arms against Peter, the Ataman of the Don Cossacks, Kondrat 
Bulavin, the Ataman of the Zaporozhian Kozaks Kost’ “Gordeenko” (Hordienko), 
etc. It is instructive, therefore, to adduce against such an opinion of a Western 
student the opinion of an objective Russian historian, in no wise a friend of 
the Ukrainian liberation cause, Michael T. Florinsky, who characterized Hetman 
Mazepa as follows: “Mazepa... was motivated by the legitimate and honorable 
desire to safeguard the autonomy of his country and to save it from destruction 
by siding with the probable winner, although his methods were those of the 
most unscrupulous politician. Like so many European statesmen Mazepa over- 
estimated the ineptitude of Russia and the military genius and good fortune 
of Sweden’s dashing king, and he was unfortunate enough to embrace the cause 
of Charles XII at the very moment the lucky star of the latter was about to 
suffer an eclipse...” Against this expert opinion of a non-Ukrainophile source, 
Grey’s condemnation of Hetman Mazepa’s “treachery” is unworthy of a scholar. 
In point of fact, Mazepa was a veritable gentleman of the Renaissance, a man 
of winning charm and great learning, a protector of art and science, a builder 
of churches and monuments of art. When the Zaporozhian Sich, for decades his 
most formidable opponent, voted to join with him in his revolt against Peter, 
it was an unmistakable sign that Ukrainian public opinion was solidly on his 
side in his quest of a free Ukraine. For the Ukrainians, Hetman Ivan Mazepa 
became a symbol of their right to independent existence; the Russian hatred 
of this symbol remains a glowing tribute to a man who so nearly achieved his 
aim. 

It is impossible in this review to present all the assertions of Mr. Grey 
which urgently need correction. However, some cannot be passed over. Thus, 
there is no signature of Hetman Ivan Mazepa on the denunciation of Hetman 
Ivan Samoilovych to Moscow (p. 51), a fact which is established by documents. 
Colonels Danylo Apostol and Hnat Halahan voluntarily deserted Hetman Maze- 
pa’s camp, and were not sent by the Hetman as secret messengers to the Czar 
(p. 295). The Czar’s westernizing policies could not fill Mazepa and his Kozaks 
with horror (p. 290), inasmuch as Ukraine had enjoyed continuous relations 
with the West, with western influences long spreading in Ukraine and in the 
Ukrainian Church, in contradiction to the complete isolation of Muscovy. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that two Ukrainians, Theophan Prokopovich and 
Stefan Yavorsky, were Peter’s closest collaborators in his westernizing efforts. 
The numerous references of the author to the “religious tolerance” of Peter 
have no substantiation in fact. Established is the fact that it was Czar Peter 
who started the bloody persecutions of Byelorussian and Ukrainian Catholics 
(Uniates) and it is equally well-known that he organized punitive expeditions 
against the Old Believers, who, however, preferred death by self-burning to 
surrender. On July 11, 1705, while seizing Polotsk in the war against Charles XII, 
Czar Peter entered the Uniate Cathedral in the city and slew Rev. Theophanus 
Kolbachynsky with his own hand. Then he ordered his troops to take over the 
Cathedral and Monastery of the Basilian Uniate Monks and to hang three 
other Basilian monks. Their bodies were burned in public in order to terrorize 
the local Uniate population. Where is religious tolerance here? The author, 
however, incomprehensibly glosses over every bestiality as an act committed 
in the service of country and people. Accordingly, in the case of the Czar’s 
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son Alexei, murdered by his father, the author would have his readers believe 
that it was rather a case of a son who betrayed his father. 

This presenation of a cruel and unbalanced despot serves both scholarship 
and popular knowledge ill. But it could not conceivably be improved upon as 
Russian nationalistic propaganda, glorifying man’s inhumanity to man in the 
past, and paving the way for Soviet excesses and goals even Peter did not 
dream of. 

Prolog Research and Publishing Association Lew Shankowsky 


A HISTORY OF THE COLD WAR. By John Lukacs. Doubleday and Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York, 1961, pp. 280, $3.95. 


Author of The Great Powers and Eastern Europe, The European Revolu- 
tion and Correspondence with Golineau, in his new work Prof. Lukacs attempts 
to give a general historical account of the Cold War and the characteristics 
of American-Russian relations. In the first part he presents a survey as well 
as speculations on the important events of the Cold War, presented in historical 
narrative and concentrating primarily on the causes of the disintegration of the 
great European empires and “the rise of the American and Russian empires.” 
The second part of the book gives an analysis of the tendencies and movements 
prevailing in the two great protagonists of the world struggle—the USA and 
the USSR. 

Having created in advance his own and in many respects artificial scheme 
of the historical developments, the author selects those facts which fit his 
theory, and omits others which are contrary to it. Thus he simplifies the course 
of history according to his design. To be sure, here and there we find wholly 
interesting observations and arresting suggestions which lend his work fresh- 
ness and vitality. On the other hand one becomes strongly aware of tendentious 
interpretations of history, finding not a few factual errors and statements that 
are not borne out by the development of and experience behind American- 
Soviet relations. 

First of all, in considering the nature of Soviet policy the author declares 
himself to be an absolute adherent of the traditional school of interpretation 
of Soviet policy, an interpretation which views this policy as a continuation of 
traditional Czarist objectives almost bare of any ideological, communist, inter- 
national aims. Proceeding along this line the author states, for instance: “Stalin’s 
main blunders bear the names of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Berlin... 
Few events indicate clearer the Russian national imperialist as distinct from 
communist motives and ambitions of Stalin than the dark story of Russian- 
Yugoslav misunderstanding... For the factor of geography, involving national 
interest, may be more decisive than differences in social systems and in political 
theories... Despite mutual professions of friendship, offers of Russian alliance, 
and the dispatch of Russian technical missions to new and unruly nations 
throughout the Middle East and Africa, up to now not one Russian base has 
been established beyond the Russian sphere... Thus during the last fifteen 
years, Russia has reduced the extent of her domains... Mikoyan visited Castro, 
but he made clear that Russia would not send arms and planes to Cuba... 
Thus we can see”’—reads the author’s conclusion—“how geography is still a 
basic factor in international affairs.” 

To begin with the last statement: Soviet tanks and MIG jets are already 
in Cuba; Soviet agents are operating freely in Ghana and Guinea, in Brazil 
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and elsewhere in South and Central America; Cuban agents in Moscow’s 
service are busy in Brooklyn and California. True, the Soviet Union doesn’t 
have bases abroad established according to mutual agreements with foreign 
countries as is the case of the U. S. bases, but instead has its fifth columns 
practically in every country, where they overnight could make the American 
bases meaningless. And now for the “dark story of Russian-Yugoslav misun- 
derstandings.” Without doubt, there’s a problem here, but, as recent develop- 
ments show, not one of such dimensions as seen by some wishful thinkers in the 
West. “The law of uneven construction of Communism,” predicted even by 
Marx, creates for world communism situations that are extremely unpleasant 
if not dangerous. Nevertheless Tito and his policy are subordinated to the soli- 
darity of the so-called “socialist bloc” led by Moscow (see Tito’s address in the 
general debate of the XVth session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, and Yugoslavia’s policy in Africa and the Middle East). To overlook 
all these facts and to compare, as the author does at one place in his book, 
de Gaulle with Gomulka, is a little more than licencia poetica; it’s a baseless and 
dangerous speculation. Although the author correctly shows how wrong Marx’s 
predictions were and how far the deviations of today’s Soviet policy are from 
the principles of the Communist “evangelists,” he owes the reader an explanation 
as to the causes of the present dynamic Soviet policies and influences abroad. 
He does not even mention the fact that there are still millions of communist 
voters in France and Italy. To say simply—Russian imperialism—is not enough. 
By eliminating from the East-West struggle the ideological conflict between 
communism and democracy and so degrading the whole problem to merely 
traditional competition between two zones of influences, American and Russian, 
there is left without a logical explanation the Soviet expansion and spread of 
communism far beyond the frontiers of Czarist Russia, as say, in Africa, Latin 
America and most recently, in Cuba. As a matter of fact the author himself 
confesses to a little uneasiness about the Cuban case, and calls it an exception. 
Unfortunately, there are too many such exceptions to the theories presented 
in the book. 

Gathering material to strengthen his thesis that “geography is still a basic 
factor in international affairs,” Lukacs comes to the Ukrainian problem and 
states: “It is true that the United States has not recognized the Russian incor- 
poration of the Baltic Republics, that at times semi-official and Congressional 
authorities have made statements about the desirability of an independent 
Ukraine or even of other traditionally component parts of the Soviet Union, 
but these were not the official policies of the Department of State.’”’ We are not 
going to argue with the author as to the importance of geography in interna- 
tional affairs nor with the accurateness of his statement on the policies of the 
Department of State. But overemphasizing geography as a factor solely worth 
mentioning in foreign affairs reminds us of the known German theory of 
Geopolitik—which proved to be wrong. 

We have mentioned the fact that the book has more than a few factual 
errors. Here are some examples. Says Lukacs: “The Soviet Union, like the 
United States, is a multinational as well as multiracial Empire.” We simply 
ask: is such a comparison of two completely different phenomena permissible? 
We hardly think so. While giving the list of nationalities comprising the Soviet 
Union the author omits mentioning the Byelorussians and renames the Mol- 
davians “Bessarabians.” But he goes further and proclaims: “Somewhat like 
Russian nationalism, the American concept of nationality has been populist 
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rather than traditional, ideological rather than patriotic, universal as well as 
particular. Nomen est omen—the United States of America, like the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, is a general and open term; it does not refer to 
a national society but it has an implicitly universal meaning; like “Soviet 
citizen,” “American citizen” marks adherence to a political principle rather 
than nationality...’ This theory is based on the fact that the USA has on its 
territory some Chinese, Indians and... New York City has some problems with 
Puerto Ricans.” This is simply nonsense. 

Having compared the tendencies and developments of the American and 
Soviet states (as a matter of fact the author seems not to see a difference 
between the terms Russian and Soviet) and finding great similarities between 
them, Lukacs comes to the conclusion that the statesmen of both empires have 
missed many opportunities to ease tensions. He doesn’t take seriously the Com- 
munist attempts at world domination, he praises Churchill and he criticizes 
Dulles. He emphasizes the future role of Europe and especially of Germany and 
arrives at the conclusion that the current and future trend of our times is 
national socialism. Not as a revival of Hitlerism but as a combination between 
present nationalism and socialism. 

In spite of many errors of fact and quite a number of vague and even 
baseless comparisons and speculations, A History of the Cold War remains 
a thoughtful book worth reading. Abounding in ideas, it is welcome in a 
mechanized age. 


THE SOVIET CULTURAL OFFENSIVE. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. Princeton 
University Press, New Jersey, 1960, pp. 344, $7.50 


The well known author of many books on Soviet affairs and an experienced 
diplomat, Frederick C. Barghoorn presents in this carefully prepared and 
thoroughly documented study a sui generis handbook of Soviet cultural diplomacy, 
historical development and present tendencies. Appearing at a time when the 
American-Soviet cultural exchange is approaching an unprecedented size, in- 
volving thousands of prospective visitors and exchange students to the USSR 
and their Soviet counterparts to the USA, this book gives a competent and 
informative survey of past experience and present possibilities, reveals the 
nature of the Soviet cultural offensive and its purpose, and considers the 
circumstances under which the cultural exchange with the USSR could become, 
rather than a one-sided affair benefiting only Moscow, a source of advantage 
for America as well. 

After a short historic sketch of cultural diplomacy under Lenin and 
Stalin, the author proceeds to a detailed analysis of the changes which have 
taken place in the post-Stalin era. His conclusion is: “The revival of Soviet 
foreign tourism after some twenty-five years was one of many signs of in- 
creased, but still limited Kremlin confidence in the ‘savoir-faire’ of Soviet 
citizens and in their ability, under proper supervision, to see the world without 
being conquered by it. Still, in order to keep this policy in perspective, it is 
important to remember that in the Soviet Union tourism, like sport, is an in- 
strument of State policy.” (p. 82) 

Of great interest to prospective visitors of the Soviet Union as well as 
to students of the American-Soviet cultural exchange programs are the chapters 
“Barriers and Controls” and “Patterns of Communication, Guided and Mis- 
guided,” both based on more than one hundred unpublished travel reports and 
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on numerous interviews with American and foreign visitors to the USSR and 
with Soviet citizens. Given are many informative details and sharp observations 
which allow the reader to become acquainted with the complicated problems 
of cultural exchange with the USSR. Among the several handicaps the author 
mentions which hinder the West in making full use of cultural exchange with 
the USSR is the lack of basic knowledge about the Soviet system on the part 
of the Western visitors. He pointedly observes: “Visiting foreigners sometimes 
fail to realize that Soviet scholars pay a price for their privileges in conformity 
to official political and ideological objectives. Foreign students and professors 
are often gratified by Soviet colleagues and political authorities, especially if 
they are in the USSR on short trips. If they stay more than the tourist’s 
thirty days, they become better acquainted with surveillance and controls...” 
(p. 132) 

Analyzing numerous cases of Soviet reactions, motivations and tactics 
toward foreigners, Barghoorn warns against superficial judgments and quickly 
formed opinions and emphasizes the necessity of careful preparation on the 
part cf all who go on a visit to the Soviet Union or deal with Soviet visitors 
in the USA. 

Studying the manifold aspects of tactics used by Russians in the field of 
the cultural offensive he found that a special role is prescribed by Moscow 
for the Ukrainians abroad and for Ukraine. He states: “Moscow also attempts 
to utilize the traditional Russian instrument of pan-Slavism, for example in 
wooing the large Ukrainian population in Canada... When, in 1956, I talked 
to Mr. Luka Kyzia, head of the Ukrainian branch of VOKS, I gained the im- 
pression that one of the main tasks of Kyzia’s organization was to maintain 
cultural relations with Ukrainians and other Slavs in Canada. Among the 
constituent republics of the USSR the Ukraine plays an exceptionally important 
role in cultural relations with foreign States, in which its republic cultural 
Society—now no longer a part of VOKS but of the Union of Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations—is prominent.” (p. 162) 

After an examination of Soviet strategy as it is applied in the under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America and of tactics used in 
Western Europe, the author closes with an up-to-date summary of Soviet- 
American relations and the results to date in the field of cultural exchange. 
These are the highlights of the author’s conclusions: 

1. The problems and potentialities of Soviet-American cultural exchange 
should be approached with a mixture of faith, hope and patience. 

2. The Soviet program of cultural exchange is a perversion of good means 
for dubious ends. It also constitutes a potent form of psychological bribery. On 
the other hand they fear the give-and-take of free discussions, are terrified 
by spontaneity and informality. 

3. The free world need not fear the cultural contest. The principle which is 
to be advocated for American-Soviet cultural exchange should be based on 
equivalency. 

4. As “one never knows what seemingly trivial feature of life in 4 
democracy ‘may make a profound impression on a hard-bitten communist” 
their Western counterparts should execise tact, and should be prepared to give 
friendly but persuasive and well-informed answers to Soviet criticism of Amer- 
ican political practices and policies. The author advocates also a correct and 
fluent command of the Russian language and suggests that American private 
and official agencies provide Soviet visitors to this country with hotel ac- 
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commodations, travel facilities, guides and interpreters and other prerequisites 
help them to see and experience this country as fully and fairly as they will 
and can. 

Yet this review would not be objective without mentioning one important 
omission in Barghoorn’s work. In dealing in extenso with all possible aspects 
of American-Soviet cultural exchange the author limits himself as far as the 
role of Ukraine and Ukrainians in the cultural offensive of Moscow is concerned, 
leaving open the vast field of problems created by the non-Russian segments 
of the USSR. As a matter of fact the American attitude in this regard is still 
to treat the Soviet Union as a homogenous national entity, thus ignoring its 
factual heterogenous ethnic and political character. In our opinion understand- 
ing this phenomenon is no less important than a knowledge of the Soviet system 
itself. We think that Americans visiting the USSR and especially the non- 
Russian republics should bear in mind the significance of the nationality ques- 
tion in the USSR and approach the different nationalities accordingly. Since 
every Soviet visitor and exchange student knows, for instance, about the in- 
cidents in Little Rock, and also knows about a very small group of Sovietophile 
Ukrainians in Canada—often bluntly asking his host about these problems—why 
shouldn’t the American visitor inquire about the situation of the Jewish com- 
munity, why not ask about the so-called sovereignty of Georgia and Kazakh- 
stan? It seems to us that such a thorough work as this of Barghoorn should 
not have failed to cover this aspect of the problem. 

Lubomyr O. Ortynsky 

Prolog Research and Publishing Assn., Inc. 


YUVILEYNA KNYHA UKRAINSKOHO ROBITNYCHOHO SOYUZU, 1910-1960 
(JUBILEE BOOK OF THE UKRAINIAN WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1910-1960), p. 332, Scranton, Pa. 1960. 


The present book was published by the Ukrainian Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion (UWA), the second largest Ukrainian American fraternal organization, 
in commemoration of the fifty years of its existence. The book is written in 
the Ukrainian language, except for five articles in English. 

In the article, “On Our Own in the New World,” Anthony Batiuk, the 
present head of the Ukrainian Workingmen’s Association, describes extensively 
the underlying causes of Ukrainian emigration to the United States and Canada, 
the difficulties encountered by Ukrainian immigrants in the New World, and their 
urge to organize their own Ukrainian fraternal organizations. The major part 
of his article is devoted to the mechanics of operation and the development of 
the Ukrainian Workingmen’s Association during its fifty years of life. The 
article is supported by statistical charts. 

Another interesting article is contributed by Theodore Mynyk, recording 
secretary of the UWA, which gives the history of all conventions of the Ukrain- 
ian Workingmen’s Association, profiles of the principal leaders and organizers, 
accounts of the UWA branches, and the story of the evolution of the insurance 
system. 

The founder and first president of the organization, which initially was 
known as the “Ruthenian National Union,’ was the Ukrainian Catholic priest, 
Rev. Ivan Ardan. The present name of the UWA—the Ukrainian Workingmen’s 
Association—was adopted in 1918. We also learn that at present the UWA 
has 24,000 members and $7.5 million in assets. The Ukrainian Workingmen’s 
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Association operates also in Canada (since 1929), with a total of 2,264 mem- 
bers there. 

Dr. Matthew Stachiw, editor-in-chief of Narodna Volya, the official organ 
of the Ukrainian Workingmen’s Association, in his article, “New Ukraine in 
America,” gives a detailed history of the national and social activities of the 
Ukrainian emigration in Ukrainian American fraternal associations since the 
first days of Ukrainian immigration in the United States. His article provides 
extremely important material, which the author endeavors to present in the 
most objective aspect, as regards both persons and historical developments. 
The author asserts that the Ukrainian immigrants were welded together by 
their racial and national affinity, which was especially strong because they were 
persecuted as Ukrainians in their home country. The greatest unifying element 
among them, however, was the church. Out of this background sprang the 
credo of self-assistance, which provided the basis for the fraternal associations. 

The leading role in this movement was played by Rev. Ivan Volyansky, 
Ukrainian Catholic priest from Galicia and first talented organizer of Ukrainian 
immigrants in this country. (He was also the founder of the Ukrainian news- 
paper America.) Parallel with the national and political development of the 
Ukrainian people in their homeland, the new Ukrainian immigrants developed 
political ideals and also political differentiation here. Dr. Stachiw extensively 
depicts the development of the Ukrainian political movement in the old country 
(Galicia), especially the founding of the Ukrainian Radical Party and the role 
played in it by Ivan Franko. (Here it may be added that Ivan Franko, greatest 
poet of Ukraine after Shevchenko, was also co-founder of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Democratic Party—V. M.) The “old country” had its own political 
representatives, which fact was reflected in the policies and orientations of the 
Ukrainian fraternal organizations, although in essence these were non-political 
organizations. The author also recounts the series of attempts to consolidate 
the Ukrainian immigration in this country through such creations as the Federa- 
tion of Ukrainian Organizations, the Ukrainian National Committee, the Ukrain- 
ian Parliament, and the United Ukrainian Organizations. The complete con- 
solidation of the Ukrainian organizations in the United States was finally 
achieved through the establishment in 1940 of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, now a powerful spokesman for the Ukrainian cause. 

Other articles in Ukrainian contained in the jubilee book are: V. M. 
Verhan’s on the national and social work of the Ukrainian Workingmen’s As- 
sociation; W. Dovhan’s on the responsibility of UWA members; Roman Ry- 
chok’s on the UWA Summer Resort in Glen Spey and T. Kobzey’s on the 
Ukrainian Workingmen’s Association in Canada. 

Among the articles in the English language are those written by Edward 
Popil, financial secretary of the UWA, (“The Inestimable Ukrainian Heritage’) ; 
Dr. Korbut (“To Preserve the Ukrainian Heritage in America’’) ; and Joseph Cha- 
ryna, vice president of the UWA, who wrote “We Look to the Future of the 
Ukrainian Workingmen’s Association.” These and other either deal with the 
history of UWA branches or present personal reminiscences of UWA leaders, 
and as such have historical significance. 

The jubilee book of the Ukrainian Workingmen’s association is a long- 
needed and worthy contribution to the history of the Ukrainian immigration 
in North America, and therefore should be in the hands of all those engaged 
in research on the nationality life and heritage in this country. 


VASYL MUDRY 
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SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY AFTER STALIN. By David J. Dallin. Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New York. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1961. xii+543. 


This is an excellent and well prepared volume but it reveals very clearly 
the personal feelings of the author and these dictate his conclusions. Dr. Dallin 
is a Russian Menshevik by training and this leads him to accept as truly 
Russian territory all of that land which was included by whatever means in the 
old Russian Empire. He does not fully take into account the significance of 
his own statement that Russia was a multi-national empire and reading between 
the lines, we can see that he agrees with Stalin as oppased to Lenin (p. 22) that 
“restoration of the territorial complex of prerevolutionary Russia marked the 
approximate limits of the growing Soviet state; as far as Eastern Europe was 
concerned, it would not be politic to incorporate it into a Soviet Russia,” and 
“For nationalities which lived in old Russia, our Soviet type of Federation can 
and must be acknowledged as an expedient way toward international unity. 
The reasons are well known; in the past these nationalities either had no in- 
dependent state of their own, or they lost this independence long ago. Therefore 
the centralized type of a Soviet Federation can be adapted to them without 
much friction.” This statement was made in 1920 but Soviet Russia found by 
experience that it had to pay at least lip service to the non-Russian peoples 
and so it preserved the theoretical independence of the Soviet Republics even 
while it stripped them of power. Dallin in his final paragraph says: “In the 
course of time Russia will have to return to her own shores—only this can 
create an adequate condition for the ‘relaxation of tensions’” (p. 530.) The 
inference is clear. The one unified Russia must return to the boundaries 
of the Russian Empire, no matter what the non-Russian people think. So, save 
for a few references to Central Asia, the component non-Russian Soviet 
Republics are not mentioned. 

Leaving this aside, the author treats intelligently the major problems 
of the Soviet Union and the members of the satellite states, the relations of 
Moscow with the Chinese, with India and the other neutralists, including the 
Arabs. He sees rightly that to the Communist mentality the United States 
is the major enemy of the present while the main anxiety of the future is not 
the question of the United States but the recrudescence of European power 
as exemplified especially by Germany. This involves the necessity of such a 
control of Germany that it cannot dominate but must support the Soviet Union. 

In dealing with the period of Khrushchev, he notes that Khrushchev has 
so far been unable to create a real monolithic state as Stalin seemed to have 
done at the end of World War II and his remarks on the Soviet-Chinese dis- 
putes do not indicate that he has in his own mind formulated the course of 
their future relations. That the position of both Red China and Moscow is 
more complex than has been stated is being proved now by the fact of Soviet 
arming of the Pathet Lao in Laos with the probability that in case of large 
scale hostilities, the manpower involved would be Chinese. 

There is also apparent in the book a tendency to treat the events of 
late 1960 in a far more summary way than the treatment of the older disputes 
with Tito, the negotiations during the Summit Conference of 1955 or the 
evaluation of the conditions when Stalin passed away. On all of these earlier 
cases, he has secured and thought over better and more material than is avail- 
able for the later period, when Khrushchev has seriously undertaken to reduce 
the United Nations and all other international bodies to impotence. Even the 
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Moscow dictator’s interpretation of “peaceful coexistence” during the last year 
is not adequately explained or considered. 

On the other hand, Dr. Dallin for the period from the death of Stalin 
to the early stages of Khrushchev’s individual rule has given us a very readable 
and fair estimate of the strengths and weaknesses of the Soviet position toward 
the satellites and the rest of the world. It is true of course that Khrushchev 
believes far more ardently in the existence cf one Soviet people than did Stalin 
but to the reader with a knowledge of the Ukrainian developments, the move- 
ment in the satellites “Away from Moscow” was strikingly parallel to the 
views of Khvylovy and the Ukrainian Renaissance of the twenties. It was 
experience with these movements that shaped the course of Russian policy after 
World War II but since Dr. Dallin by his own method of thinking cannot rec- 
ognize this, there is something strangely omitted in his general discussion. 

There can be little doubt that the book does throw light on the interna- 
tional position of Communism and its hopes for extension into the neutralist 
and free worlds. Yet it is by no means the last word on the subject and already 
the events of 1961 are bringing to light new forces and new aspects which he 
overlooked in the course of his studies. The book shows well that the West 
must again find the spiritual, moral and material resources to do more than 
merely seek to preserve formally or informally the status quo. In the first 
instance that is the task of the United States—to muster new courage and find 
new methods to help in rolling back to the Kremlin the wave of Muscovite 
chauvinism and imperialism. If the reader can secure this consciousness from 
the book, he will have gained a great deal from it, regardless of details and 
theories of what Russia and Soviet Russia really are. 


Columbia University Clarence A. Manning 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN PUBLICATIONS IN THE LIBRARIES 

OF THE UNITED STATES. By Merville J. Ruggles and Vaclav Mostecky. 

New York, 1960. Columbia University Press. XV, p. 396. 

This interesting book was published by the Columbia University Press 
with the assistance of such scientific institutions as the Committee of Slavic 
Studies of the Association of Research Libraries, the Joint Committee of Slavic 
Studies of the Social Science Research Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. It is interesting from the viewpoints of subject matter and 
timeliness, appearing in the United States when there is evidently taking place 
a gradual lessening of the uncritical enthusiasm for everything that is labelled 
Russian. Abating, too, is the tendency to include in “Russian culture” the 
cultures of other Eastern Slavs. Americans on the whole are learning to view 
Russia critically and to differentiate between Russia and the rest of the USSR. 

With the assistance of qualified librarians authors Melville Ruggles, 
vice president of the Council of Library Resources, and Vaclav Mostecky, staff 
member of the Reference Department of the Harvard Law School Library, 
have succeeded in preparing an impressive statistical survey of books, journals 
newspapers, maps, musical compositions and musical recordings in the Russian 
and other Eastern Slavic and satellite languages (except for East Germany 
and Yugoslavia) which can be found in the libraries of the United States. 
The purpose of the publication is clearly outlined in the book’s preface: 

“The objectives of this study are to survey the existing collections of 
East European materials in American libraries, to describe and analyze the 
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techniques employed in the handling of these materials, and to recommend 
possible improvements. The evaluation and the recommendations are based 
not only on current library practices and current use of East European publica- 
tions, but on an estimate of future need of the research community” (p.1). 

The present study is based on questionnaires sent at the end of 1957 to all 
university libraries possessing 50,000 or more books, and to all public libraries 
with at least 250,000. There were 1035 responses to the 1403 questionnaires 
sent out. Thus the survey is not complete, a fact of some importance since the 
volume of Soviet publications has increased considerably in the last few years. 

The problem of Russian or rather Soviet book collections is discussed 
in three parts. The first part takes up “building a collection,” that is, the 
selection and purchase of books, while the second deals with the method of 
organizing and exploiting the materials, as well as cataloguing. In the third 
part the authors present a “survey of resources,” providing a descriptive analysis 
of Russian and East European collections in general and treating the quality 
of individual collections in detail. Here the authors express their doubts and 
reservations as to the objectivity of some library specialists in the various 
libraries. 

The study contains a great many footnotes and references to separate 
questions of the subject as well as bibliographical footnotes. In addition, on 
pp. 283-372, in 30 additional explanations, the authors discuss the questionnaire 
form, give a list of the responding libraries, and name the major American 
collections of Slavic and East European monographic materials printed in the 
USSR, and also those published in Eastern Europe outside the USSR. It is 
worth noting that in the first group the New York Public Library and the 
Library of Congress have collections numbering 100,000-200,000 copies. 

The study also contains bibliographical monographs and a list of periodicals 
and newspapers, such as Russian, Byelorussian, Ukrainian, Baltic, Caucasian, 
Central Asian, Jewish, Albanian, Bulgarian, Czech and Slovak, Hungarian, 
Polish, Rumanian and Yugoslav. There are also lists of publications in individual 
libraries according to subject matter, as well as charts with statistical tables 
and samples of index cards, as used in many foreign libraries. 

The authors discuss extensively the publications issued by Russia and the 
Soviet Union in the XXth century, without giving the statistics of the past. 
On the basis of their presentation we can note the development of cultural 
relations between America and Russia. Where at the beginning of the XXth 
century there were in American libraries only a few thousand Russian and 
East European books, today this number reaches a million and a half. This 
increase took place mainly in the last decade, thanks to the efforts of American 
specialists and librarians. But the authors are not wholly satisfied, especially 
as far as the selection of books is concerned. They point out that in most 
libraries, particularly the university libraries, the methods of selecting the books 
are one-sided, being based on individual judgments and the views of the 
librarians and professors. The authors provide their own suggestions as to 
how the book should be selected in the future. 

In the future the studies of Slavic, and especially Russian, problems 
through the acquisition of an ever-increasing number of books published in 
the USSR, will give an opportunity to know USSR and Eastern Europe more 
intimately and to compare them with the West. This could be possible through 
the intensive study of the Slavic languages in American universities and even 
in high schools. This in turn will help American librarians to know the Soviet 
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Union (the USSR is not “Russia,” and there are other languages than the 
Russian in which many books and publications are printed in the USSR—V.L.), 
and to find better criteria in purchasing the Russian and East European pub- 
lications. Librarians and professors who know the Russian language would be 
able to engage in research on present Russian culture and politics. To attain 
this, a close cooperation of the librarian and the reader is essential. For that 
purpose the Coordinating Committee of the Joint Committee of Slavic Studies 
and the Association of Research Libraries have set themselves the task of 
selecting Russian and East Slavic publications. 

In collecting books one should be guided by certain principles, and not 
by pure opportunity: librarians should use the criteria of quality of publications, 
and select such books which could serve more than one purpose. 

In the opinion of the authors a librarian should also be a politician and 
should be able to discern the quality of books as well. Cooperation should 
exist between the various libraries as to proper selections of publications, and 
in this matter the Library of Congress could be helpful in providing index 
cards and preparing films and photocopies of publications. 

American libraries had been seriously impeded in their task by the Iron 
Curtain barrier, which was opened somewhat in the late 50’s. In 1958 an of- 
ficial agreement between the USSR and the United States on “cultural ex- 
change” was reached, a development which greatly facilitated the task of 
American librarians. But on the whole the relations between the USSR and 
the United States are superficial and uncertain. 

By and large the study published by the Columbia University Press is 
@ valuable addition to library science in the United States, especially with 
regard to thé publications printed in the USSR and the satellite countries. It 
provides exhaustive information on the printed materials which will give the 
American reader exact and detailed data on Eastern Europe and the USSR. 

Although the authors view the Soviet publications very critically, they 
were prevented from reaching exact and objective conclusions because not all 
the publications appearing in the USSR were accessible to them. Moreover, 
not all the materials contained in Soviet publications are accurate and truth- 
ful, inasmuch as they are subjected to severe party censorship. Not all Amer- 
ican readers will be able to discriminate between the truth and the lies in the 
Soviet publications, especially those who inexplicably still idolize “Soviet culture.” 


Marywood College, Vasyl Lew 
Scranton, Pa. 


























UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 


“TARAS SHEVCHENKO AND CHAMPIONS OF THE COLD WAR,” article 
by M. Parkhomenko, Sovietskaya Kultura, Moscow, U.S.S.R., December 24, 
1960. 

As was predicted a year ago in the Congressional hearings on the Shev- 
chenko monument, Moscow and its totalitarian puppets give every indication 
that they deeply resent any seizure of initiative in the cold war. This unscholarly 
and vituperative article by a “professor” is just one example among many. 
Similar articles have appeared these past few months in the Litératurna Hazeta, 
Kommunist, Radyanska Kultura, Komunist Ukrainy and others. A heavy 
barrage of attack and condemnation has been launched against all who had 
a hand in the passage of the Shevchenko Resolution, now Public Law 86-749. 

An example of the frenzied tone of this article and the others is the 
following: “In the preparation of this war a simply murky part is being played 
by some Lev Dobriansky. It was he who advised the Interior Department and 
the American Senate to act and this time ‘to spite Moscow’. The witty tramp 
involved into this unworthy play both the Senate and the President himself. 
The resolution, signed by the President on September 13, permits the erection 
of a monument of T. Shevchenko in the District of Columbia, but ‘not at the 
expense of the U.S.A..’” The article contains harsher words than these, such as 
“off-breaks,” “traitors,” “illegitimates,” “dregs’’ and the like. 

This example is sufficient to indicate the puerile character of Moscow’s 
patched arguments. For instance, no one sought “to spite Moscow,” wherever 
this quote originally came from. Indeed, this was plainly unnecessary. What 
exasperates Moscow and its puppets most is that the United States beat the 
backward totalitarians to the draw by rightfully taking Shevchenko as its own, 
as a fighter of freedom. In doing so it took the wind out of the propaganda 
sails of Moscow which, as in other things, perverts the works of Shevchenko 
and shamelessly hails them as a precursor of the so-called proletarian revolution. 
As for the expenses involved, free citizens enjoying a markedly superior standard 
of living can afford to display a genuine faith in Shevchenko in contrast to 
the propaganda perversion staged by Moscow and its puppets who thrive on the 
enforced poverty of the masses in the U.S.S.R. 

More will be written and said about these neurotic attacks against a 
single but outstanding project sponsored by our Government. The lesson to 
be learned by this is the ease with which we could overwhelm the perverted 
propaganda of the enemy. All it requires is a combination of truth, imagination, 
and courage. 


“IF COMMUNISTS GAVE UP THEIR COLONIES—HERE’S WHAT THEY 
WOULD LOSE,” a commentary. U. 8. News and World Report, Washington, 
D.C., October 17, 1960. 


“In today’s world,” this commentary begins, “the great colonial power 
is Soviet Russia.” By Soviet Russia it does not mean the Soviet Union. This 
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is clear from what follows. It states: “These subject people do not include the 
100 different nationalities and 100 million non-Russians within the Soviet 
Union itself, in formerly independent areas now held by force despite repeated 
uprisings.” The commentary along with its pictorial display of Russia’s colonies 
is concise and understandable to any reader. It unquestionably represents a 
pronounced advance in our popular understanding of the empire built up by the 
Red Russian totalitarians since 1920. 


However, there is apparently some difficulty encountered by the com- 
mentator of this highly reliable and informative organ. In fact one suspects 
that this difficulty prevented him from showing on the useful pictorial display 
the subversion and conquest of the several independent non-Russian republics, 
such as Ukraine, Georgia, White Ruthenia and others, in the period following 
World War I. The root of this difficulty is the misconception of some 100 and 
more nationalities in the U.S.S.R. One uses nation or nationality rather loosely 
where tribes are included. The fact is that of the approximately 115 million 
non-Russians in the U.S.S.R. (not 100 million) about 90% is represented by only 
relatively few national organisms. These could well have been shown on the 
map and, quite effectively, the minority size of Soviet Russia would have been 
thrown into full relief. It obviously doesn’t make sense to show Russia’s colonial 
conquest of Outer Mongolia and its one million people in 1945 but to overlook 
pictorially a similar conquest of Ukraine and its forty million people in 1920. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO, POET AND REVOLUTIONARY,” article by Yevgeni 
Kirilyuk. USSR. Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February, 1961. 


With the obvious aim of counteracting the successful actions taken in 
Washington and elsewhere on matters dealing with captive Ukraine and the 
Shevchenko Centennial, the February issue of USSR features the “Festival of 
Ukrainian Arts.” Needless to say, all the articles on Ukraine show a happy, 
prospering, culturally flowering, and independent nation which by free choice and 
will is determined to march shoulder-to-shoulder with its brotherly Russian 
protectors. Despite the colorful pictures and Hollywood scenarios of blissful 
national existence, the Potemkin Village tactic employed in this propaganda 
fraud is easily discernible. 


The twist given in this article on Shevchenko is a case in point. The 
author describes the life and works of Shevchenko with basic data that are 
a matter of history. Those who have read anything about the Ukrainian poet 
will find most of the data familiar. The House of Representatives Document 
No. 445, titled Hurope’s Freedom Fighter, goes far beyond the essentials given 
in this article. With this document in mind the author wants his reader to 
know that, regarding the poet, the “clear meaning of his poems have been 
distorted by Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists to make Shevchenko out to be 
an ‘nemy of Russia’ rather than of Russian autocracy.” With tongue in 
cheek he continues: “The poet drew a clear separation between the two Russias— 
one reactionary, the other progressive and revolutionary. He never joined the 
nationalists, thoroughly cognizant of the fact that the Ukrainian people could 
win national liberation only with the overthrow of the autocracy, and for this 
the union of all of Russia’s progressive forces was necessary.” The proof of 
this ?—none. 
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The propaganda twist here is that Shevchenko fought against serfdom. 
Czarist autocracy, social injustice, but, mind you, not against Russian colonialism 
and imperialist domination. One need only read EHurope’s Freedom Fighter to 
be impressed by Shevchenko’s fight against imperialist Russian colonialism. 
Point by point the reader will come to appreciate the thoroughly fraudulent 
interpretations dished out in this article. It’s interesting, for example, that the 
author fails to quote Shevchenko on Washington, the quotation which appears 
under the poet’s photograph in the House document. 


“I OWE AMERICA A DEBT,” an article by Harry A. Dolphin. The Army 
Reservist, Washington, D. C., April 1961. 


While the USSR publication covered above attempts to build up the myth 
of brotherly relations between the Ukrainian nation and the totalitarian Rus- 
sian colonialists, this article gives evidence personifying the deep hatred Ukrain- 
ians have for imperialist Russian domination. Such justified hatred has no re- 
lation to the generic concept of the Russian people, vague as this is. The person 
written about here is Mark Czechut who declares that he owes America a debt. 

Czechut was born in Western Ukraine. His family fled the area when 
the first opportunity arose in 1944. The Czechuts were interned in Austria by 
the Russians and were slated for “repatriation.” But they escaped in an un- 
heated freight train in mid-winter and arrived in Munich. By 1949 they touched 
American soil in Boston. 

Lt. Czechut is a Creighton University product and is now on duty at 
Fort Benning, Ga. in Army Intelligence. His knowledge of the Russians should 
be of constructive worth in this branch. 


“NORTH CAUCASIA AND CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK,” by M. Zihni Hizal. 
Kirim, Ankara, Turkey, No. 4, 1960. 


The subject of North Caucasia and the Kirim Turks is raised in this 
article in relation to the Captive Nations Week Resolution. After enumerating 
the points made by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown University concerning 
his Middle East tour, the author proceeds to criticize the professor for not 
having included North Caucasia in the Captive Nations Week Resolution. 
Moreover, the publications of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
are also criticized for publishing political maps which seem to place North 
Caucasia in the area of Cossackia. 

It is most encouraging that Kirim Turk representatives in Turkey have 
responded with lively report to the spirit of the Resolution. The writer of this 
article has the highest praise for this U. S. Congressional contribution. Now, 
contrary to his impressions, the Resolution does include North Caucasia 
by the blanket phrase “and others.” There are many other peoples in the Soviet 
Union and other parts of Moscow’s empire which could have been mentioned but 
the economy of brevity, so necessary to the form of any resolution, dictates the 
use of this phrase. The invincible fight of the North Caucasians against Rus- 
sian domination is well appreciated. However, as the author himself indicates, 
there is much work to be done in popularizing this fact in the English-speaking 
world. Single mention in a resolution will not help in this. 

Political maps are at best rough approximations. There was assuredly 
no intention to indicate that North Caucasia has been gobbled up by Cossackia 
or Ukraine. Instead, North Caucasia was meant to be shown as an integral 
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part of the Caucasian nations and, indeed, federation on this basis was at- 
tempted following World War I. 

It is hoped that this publication would take the above recommendations 
into serious account. For the immediate future will undoubtedly be one of 
great concentration on the captive nations in the U.S.S.R. 


“GUERRILLA WARFARE IN THE UKRAINE,” by Enrique Martinez Codo. 
Military Review, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, November 1960. 


With President Kennedy placing special stress on guerrilla warfare 
techniques in combatting Red totalitarian forces in Cuba, Laos and elsewhere, 
this article assumes increasing importance. Written by an Argentine who is 
the editor of Manual de Informaciones, the official publication of the Intelligence 
Service of the Argentine Army, the article gives an excellent account of the 
operations and exploits of the Ukrainian Guerrilla Army during and after 
World War Il. There can be no question that this outstanding episode will be 
carefully studied in the very near future. 

The writer starts with an emphatic bang. He says: “The perversion of 
historical fact to accomplish Soviet propaganda ends is no more evident than 
in studies concerning guerrilla operations behind the German lines in 1941-44.” 
He rightly points out that the “military reputation of ‘General’ Khrushchev” 
is founded on this propaganda fiction. Assembling all the essential data on the 
patriotic Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), the author clearly shows that the 
actions of the Red Russian guerrillas in Ukraine were of little consequence. 

Covering a wide field of operations, logistics, organization and doctrine, 
the article is about one of the finest written on the subject. General Heinz 
Guderian is aptly quoted from his Memoirs as follows: “It is a pity that the 
friendly attitude of the Ukrainian people toward the Germans lasted only under 
benevolent military administration. The so-called ‘Reich Commissars’ did a good 
job in destroying in a short time the friendly attitude of the Ukrainians toward 
the Germans, and prepared the ground for the rebel or partisan struggle.” 
As the writer stresses, Ukrainian independence was the plain issue. His con- 
clusions emphasize that the Ukrainian resistance movement still is very much 
alive. The trials and deaths of Ukrainian patriots in 1959 in the cities of Kiev 
and Rovno are mentioned. “The UPA,” ends the article, “represents a potential 
force to resume guerrilla warfare in the event of another war.” 


“HOUSE RESOLUTION ON A SPECIAL CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE,” 
a report. Latvian Information Bulletin, Washington, D. C., March 1961. 


Featuring on the front cover of this issue House Resolution 211, the 
editors mention that Congressman Daniel J. Flood of Pennsylvania introduced 
the resolution. Similar resolutions were also introduced by Representatives 
Stratton of New York, Rodino of New Jersey, and Philbin of Massachusetts. 
The basic resolution was supported by 28 Representatives in a discussion held 
on the subject in the House on March 8. The full contents of the discussion 
are available in the Congressional Record of that date. 

Among those quoted in this featured report are Congressmen Feighan of 
Ohio, Lesinski of Michigan and Lane of Massachusetts. The last appropriately 
stated that the creation of the committee “will serve notice to the world of 
the sincerity of the will of the U. S. House of Representatives to do everything 
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possible for the peaceful liberation of the captive nations.” The necessity of 
such a committee is almost self-evident. Nowhere in our Government or in the 
private sector is there an agency doing the things contemplated for this com- 
mittee. 


“THE USSR, A COLONIAL POWER,” article by Boris Souvarine. Problems of 
the Peoples of the USSR, League for the Liberation of the Peoples of the 
USSR, Munich, 1961. 


In this eighth issue, which is devoted to Soviet colonialism, several im- 
pressive articles appear, each dealing with different aspects of the featured 
subject. One of the best is this one written by Souvarine who is well known 
in the field for his early work on Stalin. The author furnishes a comprehensive 
background to the reality of colonialism within the USSR, quoting Lenin ex- 
tensively and recording in detail the build-up of the present Russian empire. 

After reading this factually packed presentation one cannot but wonder 
why the writer hesitates to designate the colonialism by its right and accurate 
name. The facts and sound interpretations given justify the full use of Russian 
colonialism. Indeed, the title of the article is really contradictory to the facts 
so well described by the author. Speaking precisely, the USSR as such, con- 
sisting of many subjugated and exploited non-Russian nations, cannot be a 
colonial power. Russia alone is that colonial power, and this fact should be 
faced squarely. 

The article is replete with interesting and powerful quotations. Lenin, 
for example, is quoted as saying, “Why don’t we Russians, who oppress the 
greatest number of nations of any people, acknowledge the right of Poland, 
the Ukraine, and Finland to a separate existence?” The perfidy of Lenin on 
this score, once the Red Russian totalitarians seized power, is well shown. As 
the writer says: “The fact is that the Communists have created not one but 
two new types of colonialism: one, inside the Soviet Union under Lenin, and 
one outside under Stalin.” But, fundamentally, is it really a new colonialism? 
Essentially it is a continuation of the Russian empire with its colonial imperialism 
behind a new facade of words and actors. 


“SOVIET MYTHS AND REALITIES,” article by Philip E. Mosely. Foreign 
Affairs, New York, April 1961. 


When this article was published, a number of prominent newspapers quickly 
excerpted it and gave its main points wide circulation. By doing this they per- 
formed a veritable public service. The widely respected authority of the author 
fully warranted this action and his chief ideas and conclusions deserved the 
broadest range of American readers. These ideas and conclusions have been 
uttered for several years by others, but they take on a different significance 
coming from the pen of Dr. Mosely. 

The author examines some of the main suppositions circulating today with 
respect to the U.S.S.R. One is the struggle for supremacy in the Kremlin 
hierarchy. Another is the trend toward a more liberalized “Soviet society.” 
The effects of a higher standard of living and increased education are also 
critically considered. All of these Sovietological theories have contributed to 
certain myths and illusions about the growth and future of the Soviet Union. 
Outstanding among these is the myth of evolution. The author does an incisive 
job on each of them. His conclusions punctuate the prospects of political stability 
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in the U.S.S.R. and increasing boldness and challenge of Moscow in the inter- 
national sphere. 3 

Only part of the picture, however, is depicted in this article. The piece © 
is based on its own array of suppositions and assumptions. Surprisingly ~ 
enough, the writer employs the myths of “Soviet people,” USSR—Russia, and ~ 


the like. The international tensions and the ever-present threat of the captive ~ 


non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. are completely ignored. Indications of any F 
awareness of developments along these lines are non-existent in the article, © 
Yet, accepting the writer’s criticism of the myths fashioned by our Sovietologists— 
the same myths that non-Russian exponents have for years been attacking—one ~ 
disagrees that the prospect of political stability for the 60’s in the U.S.S.R. is 
certain. If we should show the wisdom and courage of pursuing the captive 
non-Russian dimension in the U.S.S.R., this outlook would be by no means certain, 


“KENNEDY’S STRANGE VIEWS ON POLAND,” article by Michael Padey. 
Human Events, Washington, D. C., December 22, 1960. 


Should the United States aid the Gomuika government economically is the 
sole subject of this well-written article. The writer’s answer to this Kennedy 
proposal is no. It serves no logical purpose other than to assist in meeting 
some of Moscow’s empire problems. 

Arguments in favor of the proposal are cut to bits. The one that the 
Poles are not a satellite people receives this retort: “Neither are the Hungarians 
and neither are the Ukrainians.” The writer questions the hypothesis that 
Americans of Polish descent are behind the proposal. However, his statements 
that “Russia was once... the breadbasket of the whole world” and that no 
“nation living under Communist rule is sold on communism” mar his argumenta- 
tion since they are vulnerable themselves. Ukraine, not Russia, was the bread- 
basket: it still has to be shown that what the writer loosely calls “Communism,” 
but what is really Russian totalitarianism and all its glories, is not generally 
acceptable in Russia itself. 

L. E. D. 














